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The War.—Apart from the shelling of Reims and the 
resumption of an unsuccessful offensive in the Cham- 
pagne region by the Germans, and some local successes 
by the Belgians along the Yser, 
which, however, have been neu- 
tralized by counter successes by the 
Germans in the same district, the only thing of import- 
ance which has taken place along the western battle line 
has been the bloody fighting between the Meuse and the 
Moselle. Both sides admit that many severe engage- 
ments have resulted in severe losses in men, but for the 
rest it is difficult to reconcile the reports from Paris and 
Berlin. It seems to be undoubted, however, that the ad- 
vantage has been with the French. They have made 
repeated attacks on the two sides of 
the St. Mihiel triangle, in both cases 
with success. They have taken from 
the Germans Les Eparges, an important point on the line 
that runs north from St. Mihiel toward Verdun. This 
place, which dominates the plains of the Woevre, is one 
more of the isolated strategic points which the French 
have been winning of late at great cost, presumably in 
preparation for the general attack on the German line 
that has been so often predicted. Starting from Flirey 
also, about midway between St. Mihiel and Pont-a-Mous- 
son, they have gained considerable territory. Further 
south, some six miles from St. Mihiel, they have made 
vigorous attacks on the German lines at Apremont, but 
apparently have been unable to make any very great 
impression. 

The Russians are continuing their slow but steady 
progress in the Carpathians. In spite of very severe 
losses they are constantly bringing up heavy reinforce- 
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ments, and as far as can be judged 
from conflicting dispatches seem to 
be driving back the Austrians yard 
by yard. Last week they reported the capture of 
Smolnik, and of the Rostok pass, but these advantages 
have not yet produced any radical change in the situation, 
Whatever territory they have gained has been on the 
Galician side of the mountains and to the west of the 
Uzsok pass, which is still in the hands of the Austrians. 
The fighting that has taken place in Mezo Laborcz val- 
ley, on the Hungarian side of the Carpathians, has re- 
sulted, according to reports from Vienna, only in great 
sacrifices of men for Russia. The very nature of the 
ground in the mountains, with its seven feet of snow and 
its deep gorges and high ridges, makes progress by either 
side extremely difficult. The Russians in particular seem 
to have decided not to try to force their way down the 
Hungarian slopes until they have driven the Austrians 
from the Uzsok pass. This they have failed so far to do, 
although they report that on one occasion they succeeded 
in advancing from Smolnik to within four miles of this 
important pass. The main Russian effort appears at 
present to be centered on taking the mountain-gates east 
of the Uzsok pass. Indeed, it has been said, though 
without official confirmation, that the Austrian line has 
already been pierced at the Vereckze pass. Both Austria 
and Russia claim to have captured thousands of the 
enemy. 

Germany has sent to the United States another note 
reiterating her former complaint against the policy of the 
United States in allowing the sale of arms and munitions 
to the Allies, while at the same time 
submitting to the Allies’ interference 
with the trade of the United States 
with Germany. The occasion of the German note was 
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the publication during the week of the official reply made 
by the United States to Great Britain’s Order-in-Council, 
in which Mr. Bryan denied the right assumed by Great 
Britain to blockade neutral ports, and after declaring that 
our Government would hold the British responsible for 
every injury inflicted, the that the 
blockade would not be enforced in such a way as to put 
Germany is 


expressed hope 
unnecessary restrictions on neutral trade. 
indignant over the tone of our note, and characterizes 
our treatment of the subject as wanting in the spirit of 
She points out that the American Govern- 
belligerents 
among thé Allies, but does not equally insist on its right 
to ship food to civilians in Germany. The Government 
of the United States has not yet replied to this complaint, 

In reply to the United States’ demand for damages for 
the loss sustained by the owners of the William Frye, the 
German Government has signified its readiness to make 


neutrality. 
ment insists on its right to ship arms to 


compensation according to special 
Other Items agreements existing between Ger- 


many and the United States, but has 
reserved the right to investigate the matter in her own 
courts and to decide for herself on the justice of the 
claim and the amount to be paid. The method of fixing 
the damages is not altogether satisfactory to our Gov- 
ernment. 

The success of Captain Thierichens, who interned the 
Prinz Eitel Friedrich last week, after failing to take ad- 
vantage of the snow-storm which gave him his one 
chance of getting away from Hampton Roads, has been 
paralleled, if not surpassed, by a still younger German 
officer. Captain Thierfelder sailed out of New York har- 
bor on August 3, in command of the Kronprinz Wilhelm. 
He armed his ship with guns taken from the British 
steamer La Correntina, which he captured; roved un- 
harmed over many seas for eight months; sunk fifteen 
ships belonging to the Allies; took more than a thousand 
captives; got into communication with the Prinz Eitel 
Friedrich, and by diverting the attention of the British 
warships toward himself, enabled his sister ship to enter 
the American port; and finally, when forced by disease, 
lack of coal and water, ran through a whole cordon of 
the enemies’ warships and reached Hampton Roads in 
safety, where he will probably intern. During all that 
period he did not take a single human life, nor was his 
ship struck more than once; and yet he either seized or 
destroyed property belonging to the Allies to the amount 
of $7,000,000. 
of old. 


His story reads like a tale of the corsairs 


Austria-Hungary.— Persistent rumors obtain that Aus- 
Little 
more can be said than that there has been no confirma- 
tion of these latest reports, while suc- 
cessive rumors in the past have 
proved false. The statement of the 
Bourse Gazette of Petrograd, that Austria has sought 


tria is seeking for a separate peace with Russia. 


Peace Rumors 
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peace with her enemies through the Vatican, was offi- 
cially denied in the Osservatore Romano. On April 4 an 
official denial on the part of Austria of all such rumors 
was sent to the Austro-Hungarian Embassy at Wash- 
ington. The dispatch from Vienna reads: 


The London Morning Post has published a report accord- 
ing to which Austria-Hungary has begun to make overtures 
to Russia for a separate peace. The entire story in the 
Morning Post is a pure invention. Austria-Hungary has made 
no overtures for peace. 


Count Andrassy has similarly denied the reports of a 
separate peace with Hungary. Up to this not the slightest 
evidence has been given of the truth of any of these 
rumors about Austria’s desire for peace. The Giornale 
d'Italia warns its readers against these rumors which it 
believes have been started “in order to hasten the entry 
of neutral countries into the war for fear lest they might 
come too late.”” The two opposing armies, it argues, are 
not yet so unequal in strength that either need despair of 
bringing about an honorable, if not a triumphant, ter- 
mination of the war. It adds that the bond uniting Ger- 
many and Austria is particularly strong. 


France.—A recent communication gives the exact 
number of Jesuits in the service of the French army as 
498. Still more were to be called to the colors at the 
time of the writing. Of 206 priests 
included in this figure 48 are military 
chaplains, 90 stretcher bearers or 
Red Cross men and 68 armed soldiers. Of the 227 scho- 
lastics in the army 56.are in the Red Cross service or 
stretcher bearers and 171 are armed soldiers. The rem- 
nant consists of 65 lay brothers, of whom 55 are under 
arms. From the beginning of the war until toward the 
early part of March 49 were wounded, of whom 10 died ; 
23 were made prisoners, of whom 2 died and 4 (army 
chaplains) were released ; 6 are missing. The total num- 
ber of those killed or dead of their wounds is 28. The 
distinction of the Légion d’Honneur was conferred upon 
4, the médaille militaire upon 3, while 19 have been cité 
a l'ordre du jour. From a number of instances of hero- 
ism we quote the account given of Father de Gironde in 
the Journal Offciel: 

A priest in civil life. Joined the regiment as a reservist soldier. 
Soon became a devoted assistant of his commanders and a friend 
of his comrades, counselling, sustaining and comforting them. 
Always volunteered for any delicate or perilous undertaking. By 
his daring succeeded in bringing accurate accounts of the enemy. 
Named corporak September 8, 1914; decorated with the médaille 
militaire September 30; premoted sergeant October 16, second 
lieutenant November 26. He was mortally wounded, December 
7, in a trench, while going to pray over the bodies of two soldiers 


Jesuits in the 
French Army 


of his company. 


Such are the men whose patriotism an atheistic Govern- 
ment could calmly call into question. Meant for the 
services of mercy and consecrated to the salvation of 
souls, the Jesuit soldier has not refused the task the 
country imposed upon him. 
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Germany.—A stupendous municipal enterprise has 
been undertaken by the city of Berlin in the midst of the 
great world conflict. A sum of 130,000,000 marks has 
been unanimously appropriated by the 
municipal council for the purpose of 
purchasing the street car system and 
assuring cheaper electricity for the citizens. The suburb 
of Schoneberg is at the same time expending a large sum 
for the extension of its underground lines. Furthermore 
the building of a new underground line which is to con- 
nect the northern with the southern part of Berlin has 
just now been taken in hand. Equally significant of the 
financial strength of the country is the rapid payment of 
the war loan. By April 9 the total actual payment had 
reached the amount of 4,640,000,000 marks, more than 
half the amount subscribed, although only thirty per 
cent. of this loan falls due by April 14. Despite these 
heavy payments the banks have increased their loans only 
44,000,000 marks, which goes to show that the payments 
have been made mostly from cash on hand. It is clear, 
therefore, that Germany’s financial and economic sound- 
ness is beyond question. According to the Weekly Re- 
port of the American Association of Commerce and 
Trade at Berlin, the gold reserve of the Reichsbank on 
March 15 amounted to 2,315,895,000 marks. This at the 
time was an increase of 22,281,000 marks as compared 
with March 6. Judging from the German papers it is 
difficult to impress upon the people the need of conserv- 
ing food products and adhering strictly to the military 
regulations in their household arrangements. The table 
of food prices now and before the war, as given in the 
above report, shows that, bacon excepted, meat prices 
have in no case risen more than one per cent. per pound. 
The highest price of the various kinds of meat quoted is 
25 cents per pound. Milk and butter remain normal. 
The greatest increase is recorded in the price of potatoes. 
Measures have, however, been taken to make the next 
crop a record one, as far as human foresight can ac- 
complish this. Wherever there is a square of land it 
has been rented out at almost nominal terms, easily pay- 
able on instalments, under the conditions that the crop 
is to be largely of potatoes. The growth of vegetables 
has been similarly encouraged. The Government con- 
fiscation of flour and grain, with the view of properly 
distributing it through official channels, safeguards the 
supply until the next harvest, since the weekly amount 
of bread represents the result of a careful investigation. 
No fear is therefore entertained, by the Government or 
the people, of starving Germany into surrender. 


Internal Condition 
of Germany 


Ireland.—The following are the Irish martyrs, exclu- 
sive of the fourteen prelates mentioned elsewhere, the 
introduction of whose cause for beatification has re- 

ceived the formal sanction of the 
List of Irish Martyrs Holy See, addressed to Archbishop 

Walsh of Dublin. The classification 
follows the order set forth in the Decree: 
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Secular Clergy: 

Eugene Cronin, Laurence O’Moore, Richard French, Aeneas 
Power, John O’Grady, Maurice O’Kenraghty, Andrew Stritch, 
Bernard Moriarty, John Stephens, Walter Tiernan, George 
Power, Vicar General; John Walsh, Vicar General; Nicholas 
Young, Daniel O’Moloney, Donough O’Cronin, cleric; John 
C’Kelly, Brian Murchertagh, Donough O’Falvey, Bernard O’Caro- 
ian, Donatus MacCried, Patrick O’Derry, John Lune, Patrick 
O’Loughran, Ludovicus O’Laverty, Philip Cleary, Henry White, 
Theobald Stapleton, Edward Stapleton, Thomas Morrisey, 
Thomas Bath, Roger Ormilius, Hugh Carrigi, Bernard Fitz- 
patrick, Daniel Delany, Daniel O’Brien, James Morchu and James 
C’Hegarty. Order of Premonstratensians; John Kieran or 
Mulcheran. Order of Cistercians: Gelasius O'Cullenan, Nicholas 
Fitzgerald, the Prior and his companion members of Holy 
Saviour; Patrick O'Connor, Malachy O’Connor, the Abbot and 
Monks of the Monastery of Magia; Eugene O’Gallagher, Ber- 
nard O’Treivir, James Eustace, Malachy Shiel, Edmund Mulligan 
and Luke Bergin. Order of Preachers: P. MacFerge with his 
ccmpanions, thirty-two religious of the Monastery of London- 
derry; John O’Luin, Wm. MacGollen, Peter O’Higgins, Cormac 
MacEgan, Raymond Keogh, Richard Barry, John O’Flaverty, 
Gerald Fitzgerald, David Fox, Donald O’Neaghten, James 
O’Reilly, Dominick Dillon, Richard Overton, Stephen Petit, Peter 
Costello, William Lynch, Myles McGrath, Laurence O’Ferral, 
Bernard O’Ferral, Ambrose Aeneas O’Cahill, Edmund O’Beirne, 
James Woulf, Vincent G. Dillon, James Moran, Donatus Niger, 
\William O’Connor, Thomas O’Higgins, John O’Cullen, David 
Roche, Bernard O'Kelly, Thaddeus Moriarty, Hugh MacGo1ll, 
Raymond O’Moore, Felix O’Connor, John Keating, Clement 
O’Callaghan, Daniel MacDonnel, Felix MacDonnel and Dominick 
MacEgan. Order of St. Francis: Conor Macuarta, Roger Con- 
gaill, Fergallus Ward, Edmund Fitzsimon, Donough O’Rourke, 
John O’Louchran, Cornelius O’Rorke, Thaddeus or Thomas 
O’Daly, John O’Dowd, Daniel O’Neilan, Philip O’Lea, Maurice 
O’Scanlon, Daniel Himrecan, Charles MacGoran, Roger O’Don- 
nellan, Peter O’Quillan, Patrick O’Kenna, James Pillauns, Roger 
O’Hanlon, Phelin O’Hara, Henry Delahoyde, Thaddeus O’Meran, 
John O’Day, Donatus O’Hurley, John Cornelius, Dermitius 
O’Mulroney, Brother Thomas and his companion, John O’ Molloy, 
Cornelius O’Dougherty, ‘Galridius O’Farrel, Thaddeus O’Boyle, 
Patricius O’Brady, Mattheus O’Leyn, Terence Magennis, Loch- 
lonin Mac O’Cadha, Magnus O’Fodhry, Thomas Fitzgerald, John 
Honan, John Cathan, Francis O’Mahony, Hilary Conroy, Chris- 
topher Dunleavey, Richard Butler, James Saul, Bernard O’Ho- 
rumley, Richard Synott, John Esmond, Paulinus Synott, Ray- 
mund Stafford, Peter Stafford, Didacus Cheevers, Joseph Roch- 
ford,’ Eugene O’Leman, Francis Fitzgerald, Anthony Museaus, 
Walter de Wallis, Nicholas‘Wogan, Denis O’Neilan, Philip Flas- 
berry, Francis O’Sullivan, Jeremiah de Nerihiny, Thaddeus 
O’Caraghy, William Hickey, Roger O’Mara, Hugh MacKeon, 
Daniel Clanchy, Neilan Loughran, Anthony O’Farrel, Antony 
Eroder, Eugene O’Cahan, John Ferall, Bonaventure de Burgo, 
John Kearney and Bernard Connaeus. Order of St. Augustine: 
Thaddeus O’Connel, Austin Higgins, Peter Taaffe, William Tirrey, 
Donatus O’Kennedy, Donatus Serenan, Fulgentius Jordan, Ray- 
mond, O’Malley, Thomas Tullis and Thomas Deir. Carmelite 
Order: Thomas Aquinas of Jesus, Angelus of St. Joseph and 
Peter of the Mother of God. Order of the Blessed Trinity: 
Cornelius O’Connor and Eugene O’Daly. Soctety of Jesus: 
Edmund MacDaniell, Dominick O’Collins, William Boyton, Rob- 
ert Netterville and John Bath. Laymen and Noblemen: William 
Walsh, Oliver Plunkett, Daniel Sutton, John Sutton, Robert Sher- 
lock, Matthew Lamport, Robert Myler, Christopher Roche, Ed- 
ward Cheevers, John O’Lahy, Patrick Canavan, Patrick Hayes, 
Daniel O’'Hannan, Maurice Eustace, Robert Fitzgerald, Walter 
Fustace, Thomas Eustace, Christopher Eustace, William Wogan, 
Walter Aylmer, Thaddeus Clancy, Peter Meyler, Michael Fitz- 
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simmons, Patrick Browne, Thomas MacCreith, John de Burgo, 
Brian O'Neil, Arthur O’Neil, Roderick O’Kane, Alexander Mac- 
Sorley, Francis Tailler, Hugh MacMahon, Cornelius Maguire, 
Donatus O’Brien, James O’Brien, Bernard O’Brien, Daniel 
O’Brien, Dominick Fanning, Daniel O’Higgin, Thomas Stritch, 
Louis O’Ferral, Galfridius Galway, Patrick Purcell, Theobald de 
Burgo, Galfridius Baronius, Thaddeus O’Connor Sligo; John 
O’Connor, Bernard MacBriody, Felix O’Neil and Edward Butler. 
Women: Eleonora Birmingham, Elizabeth Kearney, Marguerite 
de Cashel, Brigid Darcy, Honoria de Burgo, Honoria Magan. 


Mexico.—The chaos which still obtains in Mexico has 
had the effect of unsealing lips that were hitherto silent. 
The last to issue a statement is José Castellot, past 
sovereign grand commander of the 
“Scottish Rite’ Masons. 
to him the revolutionists have com- 


New Witnesses According 
mitted “crimes and excesses almost unparalleled” ; revo- 
lution itself “has degenerated into the worst form of 
anarchy, whose end no one can predict, nor tell the ex- 
cess to which these passions will go, passions madly 
struggling for supremacy in evil and the privilege of ex- 
celling in the destruction of the country.” 
supreme interest is as follows: 


A passage of 


I do not hesitate to-day to condemn and to demand punish- 
ment for the unspeakable outrages perpetrated against a number 
cf Roman Catholic priests and nuns, the looting of their treas- 
ures (sic), the profanation of their temples, the ravishing of 
their bodies and the desecration of their most sacred objects. 


As usual, the past sovereign grand master blames the 
Church for Mexico's ills. After a puerile description of 
the Church’s supposed power and wealth, built up, it 
would appear, by a mysterious but noble woman, who 
was deceived by the confessional, allured by promises of 
reward hereafter, led by obedience, flattered “with the 
glory of charity and good works,” and so on, he says 


significantly : 


At that time I was honored by being chosen to the first Magis- 
tracy of Mexican Masonry, and invested with the high post of 
Sovereign Commander of the Supreme Council of the Scottish 
Rite, an old and accepted order in the Mexican Republic. To 
this circumstance, and particularly *through being in constant 
touch with President Diaz, himself a member of the same 
Supreme Council, I owe the fact of being familiar with all the 
inner history of events which have since transpired. At this 
point Masonry laid the foundation of its patriotic and disinter- 
ested work, in open fight, as was to be expected, against the 


powerful interests (the Church is mentioned as one) already | 


created. 


Proceeding, he states that masonry tried to induce 
Diaz to prepare the presidential succession, and thereby 
the new political life of the country, a task which might 
have been accomplished without serious consequences 
under his skilful guidance, coupled with the ungrudging 
support always given him by our people (the masons). 

And yet the Church is responsible for Mexico’s 
woes ! 

The following letter from Mr. John F, Barry to the 
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Editor of AMERICA presents an interesting view of prev- 
alent conditions beyond the Rio Grande: 

I have just arrived from Mexico City 
on the only train which has run out of 

Letter that city to the United States border in 
six weeks. It took us ten days to make the trip which in normal 
times takes but two days. We had to lay over for days at dif- 
ferent points: Toluca, Acambaro, Celaya, Irapuato, Aguascali- 
entes, waiting for trains to continue our journey; this gave us 
an excellent opportunity of seeing for ourselves how things were 
in the various sections controlled by the various leaders of the 
robber bands which to-day are wreaking untold havoc on their 
unfortunate country. 

It is difficult to write about the condition of affairs in the un- 
fortunate republic south of the Rio Grande without appearing 
to the casual reader as an alarmist, a user of intemperate lan- 
guage, an exaggerator of the truth, or worse. Americans living 
in the sheltered seclusion of the United States, enjoying all the 
guarantees which an enlightened civilization confers on society, 
can not realize what the so-called “Revolutionists” are doing in 
Mexico. It is hard to believe that men, calling themselves 
civilized, could be capable of the atrocities that are a daily, one 
might say an hourly, occurrence, and I most earnestly ask you 
to believe me when I say that the condition of affairs at present 
prevailing in that country can not be exaggerated, that they are 
all and worse than has been written of them, that no man’s life 
(be he foreigner or native), no woman’s honor, is safe. 

It is not the people of Mexico who are committing these un- 
speakable atrocities, it is not the people who have outraged 
nuns and other respectable women, who have sacked the churches. 
who use the houses of God for stabling their horses and the 
sacred vestments of the priests for their saddle blankets; it is 
not the people of Mexico who are the “Revolution,” it is less 
than three per cent. of the fifteen and one-half millions. The 
people of Mexico, the masses whom the Revolution was originally 
intended to save, to emancipate, have been the greatst sufferers 
It is the. poor who 


An Important 


from the past four years of disturbance. 
are starving, who have no work, who are ground down beneath 
the flood of “decrees” issued by each succeeding revolutionary 
chief on the occupation of the various cities. It is the men 
of the people who are forced into the ranks of the revolutionists 
at the point of the rifle, leaving their women at the mercy of 
the next band of bandits who chance that way. 

When I left Mexico City it was in a wretched condition. The 
city was without lights, the people were on the verge of absolute 
‘tarvation. Butter, milk, wheaten bread, charcoa! were not to 
be found. A small supply of articles of first necessity was arriv- 
ing daily from Toluca, and this was doled out sparingly to the 
people. But since then General Villa, for reasons of his own, 
ordered the complete suspension of all railroad traffic into or out 
of the capital, and what is the condition of the 10,000 foreigners 
and half-a-million Mexicans in the capital at the present moment 
can be better imagined than described. God help them! One 
thing is certain; that is, that the actual conditions there will 
not be given to the American people, unless some individual suc- 
ceeds in getting through the cordon of Zapatistas and Villistas 
which surround the city in the same manner that I did. What 
has struck me most since I arrived in the United States is the 
extraordinary lack of knowledge, or rather apathy, as to the 
actual conditions in Mexico of the vast majority of Americans. 
In the course of a few short weeks Mexico is destined to bulk 
largely in the eyes of the American people; the country is 
in the most complete anarchy everywhere; law, justice, the Con- 
stitution, liberty have been flung aside by Carranzistas, Villistas, 
Zapatistas, Gutierristas, Obregonistas and the people 
are on the brink of absolute famine. Within two months the 
total food supply available will have become exhausted, and 
Mexico will throw herself upon the charity of the entire world. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Our National Nerves 


\ HEN Doctor Eugene Fiske, director of hygiene at 

the New York Life Institute, stated his belief 
that the European immigrant is physically the superior 
of the native American and that, but for him, our vital 
statistics would present a shoddy appearance indeed, he 
hardly created a surprise but certainly a stir. We had. 
been closing our mind to what our eye could not but see. 
Mr. Fiske forced both wide open. 

About fifty per cent. of our men, he opined, would 
have to be rejected in a physical examination for life 
insurance or military service. Naturally “nerves” are 
adjudged the cause of this extreme debility. Huge busi- 
ness demands and unremitting social pace have played 
havoc with our national spinal-cord. As a people, we are 
tottering with premature age. To relieve this sorry con- 
dition, several social physicians make haste again to pre- 
scribe the “Simple Life.” It will be recollected that 
this celebrated panacea, first advocated some years ago 
by Pastor Wagner of Paris and subsequently approved 
by Theodore Roosevelt, fell into desuetude almost as 
quickly as it soared into prominence. Like Icarus of the 
ancient fable, it had flown too high, and the hot sun of 
public comment melted the wax of its wings. But evi- 
dently the crash did not kill. New pinions are now being 
fashioned. The panacea bids fair td fly again. 

For, what with Doctor Fiske’s darkly significant ob- 
servation and the wave of agitation which is now seeth- 
ing Over the globe, our countrymen are once more sighing 
for a soothing lack of complexity in daily affairs and for 
some means whereby to bring simplicity about. Here in 
the United States, where the Dove of Peace still finds a 
precious though precarious tarrying-spot, an appreciation 
of the need and blessedness of calm is perhaps stronger 
than elsewhere. Our brethren across the sea wax too 
busy in mutual strife to bother about the racial harm of 
too much business. Later on, however, when they shall 
have had a satiety of calamity, their interest in the sub- 
ject of national neuremia will likely exceed ours. 

Now is the acceptable time for us, so restless and so 
associated with nations that seem to have gone stark 
mad, earnestiy to search for the real method of untying 
this knotty problem of “nerves.” If we discover it, we 
can set turbulent mankind a luminous example by adopt- 
ing it. The Simple Life, however, is a remedy more 
meretricious than meritorious. For proof of this, the 
panacea’s brief history of popularity and disfavor may 
be urged. If long life evinces a theory’s worth, the 
Simple Life would appear worthless, its span was but a 
day. No one cares absolutely to decry a scheme which, 
like this one, boasts the quality of beauty. Every one, 
nevertheless, must concede that the adjectives “imprac- 
ticable” and “incomplete,” as applied to Pastor Wagner’s 
hobby, constitute a criticism at once kindly and correct. 
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The Simple Life is an attractive notion. But, like 
nearly all other moderately conceived ideas, it may be 
likened to a golden ray dropped from that ever elusive, 
intangible, and sparkling millennium by which the mind’s 
eye has been dazzled so long and for which we have of 
late years been so strenuously—not to say stumblingly— 
making chase. Doubtless one reason why this world of 
wishes floats as far above us to-day as ever, is that the 
very means with which we try to grasp it push it away. 
Who would be so fatuous as to pursue a toy-balloon with 
a pitch-fork? But it is with comparatively such that we 
have been striving to secure our ideals. Our theories of 
reform bear the coarse brand of materialism; and yet 
we expect them to gain for us in fullest measure the 
immaterial prizes of equity, justice, peace, etc. All our 
modern devices, aiming as they do at merely natural and 
materially advantageous evolution and perfection, set 
the worse half of man, which is the body, above the 
better portion which is the soul. In fact, psychologists 
have diligently foisted upon the public the grotesque 
doctrine of “psychology without a soul’; the logical sup- 
plement of which teaching was, of course, “ethics with- 
out a heart.” But current literature gives happy evi- 
dence that a considerable reaction in favor of a soul is 
now at work, It is to be hoped that a throbbing heart 
will be put back in the cold and lifeless bosom of 
twentieth-century ethics. For virtue, as a thing of the 
head alone, has pretty well proved itself incapable of 
performing its purpose. 

The Simple Life makes a sort of appeal to the human 
breast as well as the brain; and in this it is superior to 
its sister-theories of to-day. But the main motive which 
it presents to Americans is sadly far from sublime. Ad- 
vice to live simply because to live otherwise is dangerous, 
can hardly exercise an ennobling influence on men. How 
can we live simply unless we live virtuously? And can 
durable virtue grow from any seed save nobility? 

Again. American advocates of the Simple Life take 
an unwarranted view of things. They assume that man’s 
troubles come chiefly from without, that, in proportion 
as he reduces his excessive business activities, he in- 
creases his happiness and, consequently, his health. 
Whereas, undeniably, most all our ills originally come 
from within; and, if we diminished terrestrial concerns 
one iota, more than half of us, who are by no means the 
darlings of King Coin, would secure, not tingling red 
blood and bounding heart, but starvation. A few homely 
facts, hurled at such high-flown fancies as the Simple 
Life, are missiles that kill. 

If Americans are a too energetic nation, why? 


| Obviously one portion of our people, situated as they 


are, must toil incessantly, or they could never eat. For 
them the Simple Life is so impossible that it sounds 
ridiculous. Unfortunately the other portion, consisting 
of well-to-do eligibles for Pastor Wagner’s theory, are 
animated with a greed for gain. But such a spirit can 
spring only from perverted morals. Our upper-class 
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Americans are going too fast and fag, because evil lust 
for lucre and pleasure has eaten into their very soul. 
Simple Life enthusiasts, with truly unique simplicity, 
say, “This should not be.” Of course not; every one 
agrees. But how can it not be? With renewed simpli- 
city, they reply, “Stop it—if you value your life.” 
Clearly such monition can have small weight with a class 
who are so largely swayed by such crass maxims as 
“Eat, drink, and be merry to-day.” “A short life but a 
merry one,” etc. To worldly eyes, worldly objects alone 
appear desirable. So long as the orbs of Uncle Sam 
have the cold cash gleam, the good old gentleman’s 
family will wantonly spend time and energy in a nerve- 
racking race for temporalities. 

Simple Life could be preached from now till the crack 
of doom and Yankeeland would be little better; unless, 
through sheer weariness with being bad, it should decide 
to be good for a change. As one of our popular novel- 
ists pointedly asserts, there is a way of “degenerating 
Indeed, to some extent, we have already 
As we look around us, we must 


into virtue.” 
deteriorated thereunto. 
admit that virtue, in all too many instances, is adopted 
merely as a fad. For example, representative American 
families, having indulged an athletic and frankly scandal- 
ous thé dansant of an afternoon, divert themselves in 
the evening with meetings intensely antagonistic to white 
slavery ; or, having pleasantly cast maternal cares on the 
paid shoulders of nurses, hotly lecture to wondering 
audiences about sex-hygiene as a preventive of juvenile 
indiscretion ; or, having squandered unconscionable sums 
on “bridge,” limousine into the slums and initiate the 
poor into the Eleusinian mysteries of economy. ‘Such 
virtue brings little credit to its devotees; forsooth, by 


filling them with ill-earned complacency, it actually does | 


them harm. Whimsically assumed, it is whimsically 
dropped. 
good in society. 

The Simple Life, itself a beautiful foible, would 
render virtue the same. Human-made, it could never 
fully satisfy spiritual wants. 
is because men’s hearts are not right, if the world is to 
be right, wrong must be absterged from men’s hearts. 
And the only specific which ever could, can, or will be 
able to cure error-torn bosoms is the tender truths of 


religion. Epwarp F. MurpPay, M.A. 


‘‘Treland, Nurse of Heroes’’ 


It neither does nor can effect any permanent | 


If the world is wrong, it | 


UR title is taken from the first words of the Papal | 


Decree, published in Rome on St. Patrick’s Eve, 
concerning the “Beatification or Declaration of Mar- 
tyrdom” of over three hundred children of Ireland. The 
Decree recites that the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
acting on the investigatory process of the Ecclesiastical 
Court of Dublin and the wishes of “the whole Catholic 


nation of Ireland,” and having heard the presentments | 
of Mgr. O’Riordan, Relator, Cardinal Vannutelli, Postu- | 
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lator, and Mgr. Verde, Promoter of the Faith, decided 
that the Commission for the Introduction of the Beatifica- 
tion of 257 Servants of God and certain of their a$so- 
ciates should be instituted, and that the Holy Father; 
Pope Benedict XV, ratified their judgment, and with his 
own hand signed the Commission of Introduction. Thus 
after three hundred years of the world’s obloquy or obliv- 
ion, have its judgments been reversed by the highest 
court under heaven, and the representative types of the 
tmany it condemned to ignominious and painful deaths 
have been gloriously vindicated. And not these alone, 
but with them all the long, unbroken line of Ireland’s 


martyrs. The opening sentence reads: 


In Ireland, nurse of heroes, besides the countless athletes 
of Christ who fell in the unbridled and furious persecution 
waged against Catholics in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries and whose names, unknown to men, are written in 
the Book of Life, many known by name and fame still live 
in the memory of men. 


ony 
257 


Besides the martyrs named, the Decree includes 
three bands of forty Cistercians, thirty-two Dominicans, 
and 24 companions of Prior MacFerge, O.P., and sev- 
eral other unnamed associates of martyrs, so that the 
total number of Irish witnesses of the Faith declared 
admissible to the Church’s altars approaches, if it does 
not exceed, three hundred and seventy. Ven. John 
Travers, O.S.A., several Irishmen included 
among the English, martyrs, was executed in 1537, 
but already thousands had preceded him. Henry VIII, 
in the very year his revolt, proclaimed his 
spiritual supremacy in Ireland, and also the «penalties 
of death and confiscation against all who should 
deny or contravene it, and appointed Brown, -an Eng- 
lish apostate monk, Archbishop of Dublin to execute 
his designs. He found but one bishop of Irish birth who 
accepted his supremacy, and even he was finally recon- 
ciled to the Church. Therefore, against the bishops was 
his first fury directed, and’ with them, and even more 
drastically, against the religious Orders, because the 
monks and friars were faithful and revered, and the 
monasteries were numerous and rich. But he found the 
prosecution of such matters more difficult than in Eng- 
land. Brown wrote that, “This Island hath long been 
held in ignorance by the Romish Orders,” and “The 
common people of this isle are more zealous in their 
blindness than the saints and martyrs were in truth at 


one of 


of 


| the beginning of the Gospel.” Not only the people. “The 


forwardness and obstinacy of the clergy,” wrote the 
King’s agents to Chancellor Cromwell, “from the begin- 
ning of the Parliament and at this session, both of them, 


| the bishops and abbots, was such that his lordship should 


| be advertised thereof.” 


| 
| 
| 





He was; with the result that the 
spiritual representatives were excluded from all parlia- 
mentary voice, and a packed parliament decreed that all 
who would not renounce the Pope and acknowledge the 
spiritual supremacy of the King, “Shall suffer the pains 
of death and other penalties in the case of high treason,” 
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and that all the monasteries of Ireland, “with their lands, 
tenements, jewels, goods, chattels,” shall be confiscate 
to the King. 

All this was carried out with a literal and exhaustive 
comprehensiveness and an ingenuity of rigor for which 
of Rome or Japan present a 
parallel. The Commission appointed to execute the 
King’s decree found “The regulars and nuns so addicted 
to the pestiferous doctrines of the Romish Pontiff” that 
they had to be removed, and in what fashion we gather 
from one of their reports in the State papers of the 


not even the persecutions 


same year: 


At Waterford we kept sessions, where were put to exe- 
cution four felons, accompanied with another thief, a friar, 
whom we commanded to be hanged in his habit, and so to re- 
main upon the gallows for a mirror to all his brethren to 


live truly. 


The mirror was exhibited wherever the King’s law 
ran, and gradually by his successors through the length 
In 1539, the forty-two Trini- 
tarians of Adare were executed to a man, because, despite 
many inducements of high office and preferment, they 
declared the Vicar of Christ the only Head of the Cath- 
olic Church and the King of England, “the Head of the 
synagogue of Satan’; and in the same year the fifty 
members of the rich Trinitarian Convent of Dublin, and 
the forty-six Trinitarians of the Holy Cross in Limerick, 
were exterminated—some beheaded, some hanged, others 
cut to pieces with axes, or boiled in oils, or dragged 
through the streets at the tails of horses, and so on 
through every ingenuity of torture. 
Trinitarians are glorified in the recent decretal. 
dinal Moran’s explanation has wider significance: 


and breadth of the land. 


The other convents of the 
kenny, Ross, Dundalk, Galway and Cashel, showed the same 
fortitude. All were plundered of whatever they possessed, 
and there was not one of them but was adorned with the 
palm of martyrdom. So universal, indeed, was the ruin that 
fell on this religious Order that all vestige of it has disap- 
peared from the subsequent history of our Church. 


So severe has been the discrimination of the Sacred 
Congregation, owing to the destruction of judicially con- 
vincing records, that the name of Bishop Conor O’Neill, 
of Limerick, Provincial of the Trinitarians and a scion 
of the princely O’Neills-of Tyrone, does not appear in 
Consulted by King Henry on his projected 
divorce from Queen Catharine, Bishop O’Neill firmly 
declared against it, and, with all his community, was 
In St. John’s Cathedral he pro- 
nounced the King’s commands heretical, and anathema- 
tized him and all his supporters. 
he and his community were executed, with various de- 
grees of ingenious ferocity; and this became, forthwith, 
the order of the day in Ireland—excepting the short 
reigns of Mary and of James I[—with all the religious 
Orders and the secular clergy and the distinguished or in- 
fluential, and at every period of stress, with the whole rec- 


the Decree. 


punished accordingly. 
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And yet but two 


Trinitarian Order, 


On the same evening 
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usant laity; for in fidelity to Rome and invincible en- 
durance of heretical oppression all classes were as one. 
The martyrs of Drogheda and Wexford and Cashel went 
into the tens of thousands, but the martyrs between and 
. before and after these events were many times more 
numerous. The “Four Masters” conclude: 


There was not a monastery from Aran of the Saints to the 
Iccian Sea that was not broken and scattered. . . . Great as 
was the persecution of the Roman emperors against the Church, 
it is not probable that so great a persecution as this ever came 
upon the world; so that it is impossible to tell or narrate its 
description unless it should be told by one who saw it. 


Such a description may be attained in some degree by 
the students of our day. The accounts of Father Richard 
Goold, the Trinitarian Professor at Alcala, of O’Sullivan 
Bearr, as stout with the pen as with the sword; of Fathers 
Rothe, Wadding and Bruodin, O.S.F., include all that 
was published up to 1669; and practically nothing further 
appeared until, in 1861, Cardinal Moran commenced 
his volumes on the martyrs. The first general cata- 
logue of the Irish martyrs had been compiled by Father 
John Houling, S.J., in 1599; the next was entrusted, 
after three centuries, to his brother Jesuit of Ireland, 
Father Denis Murphy, S.J., who, in 1896, a few hours 
before his death, completed the authentic story of “Our 
Martyrs.” The Irish Episcopate entrusted the continu- 
ance of this work to Mgr. O’Riordan, whose imperishable 
“Catholicity and Progress in Ireland” marked him as the 
most appropriate defender of the cause of Ireland’s mar- 
tyrs. The result is the comprehensive and most gratify- 
ing Declaration just issued by Benedict XV. 

Four Archbishops head the list: Dermot O’Hurley, of 
Cashel; Richard Creagh and Edmund MacGauran, of 
Armagh; Malachy O’Queely, of Tuam; and ten Bishops: 
Terence and Murrough O’Brien, of Emly; Redmond 
O’Gallagher, of Derry; Edmund Dungan, and Conor 
O’Devany, of Down and Connor; Owen MackEgan and 
Boetius Egan, of Ross; William Walsh, of Meath; Pat- 
rick O’Healy, of Mayo, and Heber MacMahon, of 
Clogher, who took up the sword that fell from. the hand 
of Owen Roe O'Neill. There follow some forty secular 
clergy, two Premonstratensians, the Cistercians of two 
monasteries, and ten others, about eighty in all; eighty 
Dominicans, seventy-nine Franciscans, ten Augustinians, 
three Carmelites, two Trinitarians, five Jesuits, fifty-six 
of the laity, including three ladies, and three religious 
women, Brigid Darcey, Norah de Burgo and Norah 
Magan. The cause of twenty-three others is postponed 
for further proof. 

It is a glorious catalogue, representing every clan and 
class and calling, and every strain of blood of Celt and 
Norman and Saxon, whose common fight for a common 
Faith, more than any other influences, made -all alike 
“Kindly Irish of the Irish.” As we have seen, the list 
could be indefinitely enlarged, except perhaps for tech- 
nical difficulties. Archbishops Gibbon, of Cashel, and 
Talbot, of Dublin; Bishops Lacy, of Limerick, and Tan- 





ner, of Cork, only fell short of martyrdom in that they 
died of sufferings in prison, and not by the axe; and the 
records show that every martyr in each class is represen- 
tative of thousands, and that Ireland’s ancient title may 
extended to /nsula Sanctorum, Doctorum et 
MICHAEL KENNY, S.J. 


now be 


Martyrum. 


Present-Day Fiction 


OME one has counted among the really noteworthy 
benefits that have accrued to us from this war the 

fact that for the moment, at least, the flood of fiction 
which has been pouring from the presses for years has 
dwindled to a comparatively tiny stream. Men are not 
reading novels, there is so much to read about the war; 
and for the first time in a good while there is a satis- 
factory sale for serious books—only they must be on war 


topics. I saw quite a respectable-sized catalogue, bound 


in cloth, the other day, issued by an English club, of | 


books about the war. Perhaps during an interval like 
this we may take advantage of the lull in the flood of 
story-writing to consider what our fiction has come to 
signify during more recent years. There are a great 
many people who seem to think that this rapid flow of 
story-books from the presses is as much a sign of mar- 
velous progress as trolley cars, fast express trains, and 
all the other means of getting through life rapidly. Let 
us see. 


The interesting previous period of fiction-writing more | 
| present-day fiction, however, is the other fact that at both 
| previous periods of fiction-writing all of it that was 


completely comparable to our own was that of the 
The study of the Latin and Greek classics 
had relaxed the faith of many people. Not that it had 
disturbed the beliefs of the great minds of the time, but 
it seriously perturbed a large number of the smaller 
minds, 


Renaissance. 


happened with the development of physical science in the 
nineteenth century. Among the Latin and Greek classics 
were many stories of immorality. Writers soon found 
that they could imitate these portions of the older litera- 
tures rather easily or, at least, that what they wrote in 
imitation of them had a zest which attracted attention. 
As a consequence there was a flood of “novels,” novelle 
they are in Italian, though by that word the Italians 
meant what we call short stories rather than our longer 
novels. I suggested in my book on “The Century of 
Columbus,” that in the period between 1400 and 1600, 
probably several hundred thousands of these short stories 
Those written in the earlier period of the 
Renaissance had some value as literature. The later pro- 
ductions of that time are almost too trivial to be noted. 
As the reading public grew, however, the later novelle 
of the period were probably much more widely read than 


were written. 


earlier stories of some real literary merit. 

As time went on in the Renaissance period two things 
became noticeable. The reading public for the novelle 
came to be much more feminine than masculine, and after 
a time a number of women writers of stories came to the 
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That always happens in a transition period. It | 
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front. One might naturally expect that when these two 
incidents happened there would be an immediate reform 
in the kind of stories written and that immorality would 
cease to be their theme. On the ‘contrary, as the women 
readers and writers grew in number, the licentiousness of 
the novelle increased apace. Personally, I do not know 
what that means. It is exactly what happened in our 
time, also. As the number of women readers and writers 
of novels has grown, our novels have become worse ‘and 
worse, so far as the exploitation of ugly sex questions in 
them is concerned, and some of the worst of these novels, 
as every one knows, are written by women. Just this 
same thing happened at Rome, for we have complaint, I 
think it is in one of Petronius’ letters, that the entrance 


_ of women into the circle of readers and writers of Roman 


fiction was followed by a degeneration. It would be easy 
to say that this was due to the viciousness of the feminine 
mind at Rome during the early days of the Empire. I 
am not drawing conclusions here, however, because I am 
free to confess that I do not know what conclusions to 
draw. I hesitate to think that women are so much more 
interested in the vicious sex questions than men, but here 
are the facts of three periods of fiction-writing; and I 
know very well that if the good women, who would 
rightly scorn any imputation on their respectability, would 
to-morrow stop once and for all reading lascivious sex 
stories, we should have an end of that sort of fiction 


| within a year. 


What is more interesting for our consideration of 


worth while was written at the beginning of the story- 
writing period, and then degeneration set in and the tales 
became trivial and commonplace, and followed fashions 
of various kinds and did not in any sense represent life. 
They ceased entirely to be literature and they became 
mere superficial presentations of phases of existence that 
for some reason the author thought his readers would be 
interested in at that time. In a word, they were written 
with the idea of making as much money as possible for 
the author, but not at all with the purpose of enabling 
an artist to express a vision of life worth while pre- 
serving. 

That is just what has happened in our period. 

Meredith said in word and practice: “Do not demo- 
cratize literature.” We talk about leveling things up, but 
what we really do is level them down. The wider the ap- 
peal literature, or the theater, or art has, the more surely 
is itewithout high merit. You can make soap or catsup or 
biscuits to please the popular taste without deterioration 
of the product. It is an extremely difficult matter to 
make literature after the same fashion, but our American 
writers have been tempted to do so because of the money 
to be earned. 

Ay! There's the rub. “The money that ’s in it’ has 
ruined our fiction to a great extent, as it has ruined nearly 


everything else. We have commercialized the news- 
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paper, commercialized the theater, commercialized the 
family by the family hotel; and are commercializing our 
literature; only it won’t be commercialized; its spirit 
vanishes under the pressure. So much for the twaddle 
that most people read, It is not only not worth while, but it 
is a positive injury to the mind. Most of our fiction 
is sawdust or seaweed. No one will care to remember, not 
alone twenty years from now, but even five years from 
now, that they have ever read it. But, then, we do not read 
to remember any more. When publishers wish to be 
particularly fulsome in their praise of an up-to-date 
book they advertise: “This is the sort of book that makes 
you forget.” Nearly all our pastime is arranged to help 
people to forget. 

There is another and more serious side to our present- 
day fiction. A great deal of it is calculated to do serious 
harm. 


that reading is suggestive. The boy who reads Indian 
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| saint) only furnished another paving-stone for the place 


| below, for subsequent generations read her stories and 


neglected the morals. They much preferred the “im- 
morals” of the tales. With the degeneration of our fic- 
tion, asin the Renaissance time, we have come round to 
the same old excuse for it: how man does progress! 
JAmEs J. WALSH, M.D. 


The Douay Bible 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I. Is the Douay version to be considered a complete Bible or 
not? II. What is the aim of the Commission for the revision of 
the Latin Bible? What is Cardinal Gasquet’s connection with 
it? III. What bearing will the completion of its labors have 
upon the Douay Bible? IV. In short, kindly give all there is to 


| know about the Douay Bible. 


It is surprising how ready people are to forget | 


stories wants to run away and fight Indians. Whenever | 


the thing to be done is simpler than a “Wild West” ad- 
venture, readers are almost sure to think more per- 
sistently of its possible accomplishment. We have found 
that the exhibition in the moving pictures of pocket- 
picking or “second story” work is followed by a series 
of incidents on the part of young spectators which indi- 
cate very clearly that the suggestion to do what they have 
seen has taken hold of them. A great many young folk 
are very susceptible to such suggestions. When the sug- 
gestions refer to something as alluring as sex matters are 
sure to be, because of a natural curiosity exaggerated by 
morbid inquisitiveness in our time, they are very likely to 
work serious harm. 

Many of our popular novels are full of sex sugges- 
tions. Many of these are written by university men. 
Some of them are meretricious to the last degree. A 
book like Owen Johnson’s “Salamander” is sure to work 
serious harm. We have many such books, though few 
quite as suggestive as this. The story itself is the veriest 
twaddle. An excellent English critic said of it: 


The author exhausts us with a surfeit of flimsy and violent | 


sensationalism, he plays with the loud pedal down, and is con- 
tinually throwing in all kinds of flashy effects. He commences 
with exaggerated emphasis and after the first seventy pages he 
can only offer us a repetition of the old shocks. 


The excuse offered for some of this pander fiction is 
that it represents a warning for those who read it. 
Surely, the men who offer such an excuse have their 
tongues in their cheeks, while they offer it. It is curi- 


Haileybury, Ontario. AS ®. 

I. The Douay Bible contains the whole of the King James 
Bible, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, and more. It is not, 
therefore, accused by Protestants of incompleteness. That is 
our charge against them, while they hold against us that we 
have included in our Bible certain writings not properly belonging 
te Holy Scripture at all. The dispute concerns only the Old 
Testament; for the New, both Bibles are identical in contents, 


| book for book and almost verse for verse, though they vary not 


ously interesting to realize that just this same excuse was | 


offered before in the Renaissance time. Even dear 


Margaret of Navarre, when she wrote her ugly sex 
| Protestant scholars as presenting stronger internal guarantees 


stories, which do not hold a candle for evil suggestion to 
many that now pass muster in drawing-rooms, added 
morals to them and hoped that since people were reading 
such stories anyhow, hers with the morals would neu- 
tralize some of the evil effects. Alas! for good inten- 
tions, the good Margaret (I believe that she was a 


| a little in their renderings of the text. 


The Protestant version 
of the Old Testament contains only the books of the Hebrew 
Bible; they are thirty-eight in number. The Douay Bible has 
all these and seven other books besides, namely, Tobias, Judith, 
First and Second Machabees, Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom and Baruch; 
also, certain portions of Daniel and Esther which are not found 
in the Hebrew Bible. The Douay derived these disputed books 
and portions of books from the Vulgate, the official Latin version 
authorized by the Catholic Church; and the Vulgate derived 
them in turn from that Greek Bible which is called the Septuagint. 
Now, the Septuagint was the Bible of the Apostles and of the 
early Church; several writers, at least, of the New Testament 
knew Hebrew, yet they used the Greek Bible in preference to 
the Hebrew. All the Fathers of the early Church quote the 
Septuagint habitually, and frequently show themselves acquainted 
with the disputed books which they received as inspired writings. 
These books can not be rejected on account of their original 
language, for five, at least, out of the seven, Tobias, Judith, 
Machabees, Ecclesiasticus and Baruch, were written originally in 
Hebrew or in Aramean, the later language of the Jews, which 
cecurs in parts of Daniel as found in the Hebrew Bible. The 
Catholic Church in pronouncing canonical the books contained 
in the Vulgate simply clung to the tradition of the Christian 
Church which goes back to the Apostles. The Protestant canon 
was an innovation. There never had been a time when it was 
received in the Christian Church. It constituted a rejection of 
the Christian Apostolic traditions in favor of the tradition of the 
rabbis of Palestine. 

These disputed books have a very high religious value. They 
were greatly admired by the Fathers and by the undivided 
Christendom of the Middle Ages. The books of Ecclesiasticus 


| and Wisdom, for example, were favorites with such a devout 


soul as Thomas a Kempis. First Machabees is recognized by 


| of historical worth than certain books of the Hebrew Canon. 


Baruch is a beautiful and touching little book, full of the 
prophetic spirit; and there is certainly nothing in the remaining 
hooks which would, of itself, cause any Christian to reject them. 
There is no logical and no sound historical reason why any 
Protestant should refuse to accept these writings. 
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The same may be said of the portions of Daniel and Esther | 


which Protestants exclude from their Bible. 
of Esther is far more edifying than the Protestant. And think 
of the lack of religious sense which rejects the Benedicite (Daniel 


iii), one of the grandest poems and most deeply religious hymns | 


ever penned by man and inspired by God. Whatever prompted 
tlie rejection, it was certainly not a more highly developed re- 
ligious sense. 

II. The answer to this may be best given in the words of 


Cardinal Gasquet himself, as found in the “Catholic Encyclo- 


pedia,” Vol. XIV, p. 515. 


The aim of the Commission for the revision of the Vul- 
gate is not to produce a Latin Bible, to be proposed as an 
official text for the approbatian of the Church, but to take 
merely a preliminary step toward that official version. The 
object is clearly set forth in the charge given by the Pope 
to the Commission. It is to determine as accurately as pos- 
sible the text of St. Jerome’s Latin translation, made in the 
fourth century. This text is admitted on all hands to be an 
absolute necessity as a basis of any more extended and 
critical revision. 


He says: 


This revision was placed by the late Holy Father, Pius X, in 
the hands of a Commission composed of Benedictines and pre- 
sided over by the Abbot Gasquet, who has since, orbi plaudente, 
been created cardinal. 

III. When the labors of the Commission shall be com- 
pleted, the authorities of the Church, using the results obtained 
as a basis, will probably issue a revised text of the Vulgate. They 
may go still further and with the aid of the Hebrew Bible, 
of the Septuagint and of other ancient versions, prepare a Latin 
Bible that will be declared the official Bible of the Catholic Church. | 
As soon as any revised text is published with the approbation 
of Roman authorities, it will then be in order for us to revise 
our Douay version in accordance with the new official text. The 
occasion will be very opportune, also, for a literary revision of 
our English text. The faults of our English Catholic Bible 
are principally literary: they do not affect doctrinal points and, | 
regarded in their substance, are not of grave importance. 

IV. A satisfactory reply to this request would carry this article | 
far beyond the space limit assigned. It may be well to reread 
the excellent comparison of the Douay and King James Bibles 
which appeared in these pages on January 2 and supplement it 
by the very good account of the Douay version, sufficient for the | 
needs of most men, in the fifth volume of the “Catholic Encyclo- | 
pedia,” which can be found in every library of any pretensions 
to completeness. 

Catholic University of America. 


Joun F. FENLON, S.s., D.D. 


An Answer 


R. CHESTERTON has hinted, in a preface, at the thrill- 
ing tale of an Englishman who went to sea and in a | 
fog discovered—England. Not a few Sodalists nowadays 
have acted out this parable, and discovered—the true So- 
dality. For the Sodality, like many another ancient institu- 
tion, has been sadly misrepresented and misunderstood even 
by its friends. 

This is unfortunate on more than one account, for the 
Sodality, properly understood, carries in itself the solution | 
of many of the anxious questions which the Catholic laity, 
in common with the clergy, are asking themselves and each | 
other, notably of late in the correspondence columns of | 
AMERICA, | 

I must in this article say many things briefly, and so trust 
to be pardoned for growing a bit axiomatic. To begin with, | 
sO as to avoid any misapprehension, let us set down what | 
the Sodality is not. It is mot a society for the promotion of | 
monthly Communion merely, nor even of a weekly meeting. | 


The Catholic book | 
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Its activities are endlessly‘ wider and deeper than that. To 
confine one’s Sodality work within such narrow limits, is 
quite to misapprehend the scope and aim of Sodality activity. 

Neither is the Sodality an organization only for women 
and for children. It began in a boys’ college in Rome and 
its membership was afterwards extended to include men, 
women and girls. Nowadays, Sodality organization is adapt- 
ed to the needs of every class and age. All that one needs 
for membership in a Sodality is a willingness to carry out 
its spirit and to obey its rules. 

Finally the Sodality, in all non-Jesuit parishes and institu- 
tions, is entirely subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop, and 
under the control of its own director. It is not dominated 
by any religious order, and its affiliation to the head Sodality 
at Rome is a spiritual one, for the conferring of indulgences 
and spiritual benefits. The separate Sodalities owe no obe- 
dience to the Head Sodality, pay no contributions and re- 
ceive no instructions. They are left entirely to the control 
of their own officers. 

And now for the positive side. What is a Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin? Its nature and activities are admirably 
summarized in the first rule of the edition of 1910. This 
rule reads as folows: 


The Sodality of Our Lady is a religious body which 
aims at fostering in its members an ardent devotion, 
reverence and filial love toward the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Through this devotion, and with the protection of so 
good a Mother, it seeks to make the Faithful gathered 
together under her name, good Catholics, sincerely bent 
on sanctifying themselves, each in his state of life, and 
zealous as far as their condition in life permits to save 
and sanctify their nefghbor, and to defend the Church of 
Jesus Christ against the attacks of the wicked. 


This is the official and authentic declaration of the So- 
dality’s scope and purpose. One sees at a glance that it 
sets up the Sodality as a training school for the Lay Apos- 
tolate and as an epitome of the Christian life. The Sodalists, 
a devoted brotherhood. of ardent sons of Mary, are to be sin- 
cerely bent on working for their personal holiness, for the 
help of their neighbor and the defence of the Church against 
the wicked. They are to be the lay auxiliary of their pastor, 
ready to his hand for any help which he may wish in the 
spiritual and temporal activities of the parish. 

Sodality organization is at the same time strong and flex- 
ible. It combines a deep and supernatural spirit (which is 
guaranteed by a true devotion to the Mother of God) with 
the active and energetic zeal inspired by its threefold pur- 
pose of work for self, the neighbor and the Church. There 
is no worthy enterprise in a parish which can not be mightily 
helped by a well-organized Sodality. 

Strange though these ideas may be to some American readers, 
they are familiar to the Catholics of Europe, who have seen 
the most remarkable examples of the efficiency of Sodality 
organization in their midst. There, as in some of our own 
American centers, the Sodality works by means of sections 
ot committees each with its own officers and special pur- 
pose. Through these sections the Sodality attends to-all 
the needs of the parish, and coordinates and systematizes 
the entire work of the laity. There are sections for re- 
ducing the church debt, for teaching catechism to poor chil- 
dren, for promoting Catholic literature, fostering the spirit 
of frequent Communion, helping the missions, encouraging 
every sort of charitable enterprise. Some sections conduct 
workmen’s cooperative banks, industrial schools, even or- 
phanages and protectorates. Others carry on the activities 
which we associate with the Y. M. C. A. It would require 
many articles to do rudimentary justice to the activities of 
the European Sodalities. Suffice it to say that there is hardly 
any social or charitable activity which is not being syste- 
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matically fostered and promoted by these Sodality sections 
or committees. 

Even from this hasty sketch one can see what possibilities 
are in this movement for our American Catholics. Indeed, 
in not a few parishes, the work is already well under way. We 
need unity, and the Sodality can insure this unity in a parish 
by coordinating parish work through its various sections. 
All other societies in the Church have some especial pur- 
pose peculiar to themselves. The activities of the Sodality 
embrace the whole Christian life. 

Again the Sodality can promote unity among the faithful 
throughout the whole Church in America. By means of a 
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| their mental atmosphere and yours and in direct communication 


are no more adverted to than the glass in the window through 
which you view outside objects, or the light by which you read. 
To this complexus, this “sphere of ideas” as Cardinal Newman 
says, all things are referred. In the light of it judgments are 
formed, policies and institutions upheld or condemned. In the 
abstract we call it public opinion; but in the concrete it exists not 


| at all, if not in individuals sufficiently numerous to manifest and 
| characterize the thought of the day. How it comes to be in the 


individual is another question and on its answer, for instance, 


| by discreet investigation, or by blind prejudice, depends the 


Sodality Union in the cities, the parishes can be linked more | 


closely together, and through a national union of these civic 
Unions of Sodalities, all our American Sodalists may be 
brought to a closer understanding. 

This may seem a fantastic dream to those who have not 
carefully studied the possibilities of Sodality organization. 
But their wonder may grow less when they consider that 


the Sodality, with half a million members here in America, | 


unites these great desiderata—absolute control by the indi- | 


vidual pastors and complete subjection to the Ordinary, 
with a geographical distribution that makes it almost ubiquitous. 
Besides, the Sodality brings to our hand the supernatural 
power which comes with the name of Mary and with the 
strength of three hundred and fifty years of saintly tradition. 
Whether these desirable things will come to pass in our 
own, or in a future generation, depends “of course upon the 
zeal with which we of this generation study and employ the 
huge possibilities of Sodality organization, as our brethren 
in Europe are beginning to study and employ them. The 
mere largeness of the idea should not deter us. Only by 
large ideas courageously carried into action can the Catholics 
of America fulfil their tremendous mission. The times move 
quickly. Great opportunities open before us with all be- 
wildering swiftness, and if we do not prepare to meet them 
they will pass just as swiftly. We should be planning well, 
because our plans of to-day must make the history of to- 
Epwarp F. GARESCHE, S.j., 
Editor of the Queen’s Work. 


morrow. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Stamps should be sent for the return of rejected manuscripts. 


“Ludicrous Anachronism” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Mr. Reonald’s last letter has made this indisputably clear: that 
our discussion is not upon a common ground. Let me, then, 
simpiy restate my position. The question is not “Is there 
bigotry ?” but “Is American public opinion bigoted?” Mr. Ronald, 
I think, either confounds the two or is under the impression 
that the former, answered negatively, is my contention, Bluntly, 
it is not. Even had I held such a position, Mr. Ronald’s array 
of facts (some of which were instances of real bigotry) would 
not have compelled my unconditional surrender. 

Now, | gather from my critic’s last letter that even were our 
issue the same, we should yet be at odds in defining two funda- 
mentals of the status: “Is American public opinion bigoted?” 
Namely, we should differ on the definition of “public opinion” 
and of “bigotry.” 

Public opinion, as I should take it, is the complexus of the 
opinions (in a determining proportion) of individuals. We 
all know that there is a certain way of looking at things common 
to the men of a given generation: that this is nothing more than 
a certain body of views which you may take for granted in 
addressing contemporaries; that these opinions become part ot 


justice or injustice of the public opinion in question. 

Now, this definition Mr. Ronald denies, and in what justice, 
or by what canon of analysis he appeals to mob psychology as 
to the normal psychology of the American mind, I do not know. 
I should -have thought all peoples under such circumstances were 


| abnormal, and hence unsymptomatic of their opinions and views. 


Nor are we more at one in defining “bigotry.” We are talking, 
of course, about religious bigotry and the basis of my position 
here is the definition given in the “Standard Dictionary” as being 
most likely to reflect what is popularly meant by bigotry. If Mr. 
Ronald’s view be right, then all the unchristianity of the day, all 
the materialism, all the unmentionable malice of the modern human 
heart is bigotry. But if mine be the correct one, bigotry is 
predicable of that class of men alone, against whom as being 
Ligots the inherent fairness of Americans has quite recently taken 
action. 

The -exigencies of space deny me the manifest advantages 
rhetoric would here afford, in the potent marshalling and ampli- 
fication of facts. But doubtless Mr. Ronald will have noticed 
the action of those Protestant ministers who bought advertising 
space to protest against bigotry. (Catholic Standard and Times, 
February 27.) He will have consulted Our Sunday Visitor ot 
March 14, for accounts of actions by Protestants equally fair. 
America for March 20 will have likewise attested to American 
fairness when (p. 576) it says: “The legal measures recently 
taken against an anti-Catholic publication have in general met 
the approbation of the public.” WHe will have realized, too, the 
significance of Dr. Berle’s action (a Protestant minister) who 
entered the Massachusetts Legislature to protest against an anti- 
Catholic bill. Above all he will have seen quoted in the speech 
of Representative Sullivan given in the House, February 4, 1915, 
the appeal of another minister, Dr. Gladden, to Protestants, 
against bigotry, and the weighty opinion of Dr. Condé B. Pallea 
in which he voices exactly the position for which I contend, 
when he says: “We believe that the vast majority of American 
citizens are above the sinister influences of a propaganda so vile 
in its methods, so base in its principles, so contrary to the basic 
character of our Constitution.” The instances have all come 
under my observation quite recently and casually. How many 
others an attempt to gather data might have revealed I do not 
know. 

As for the instances again cited by Mr. Ronald, many are not 
instances of bigotry; none are sufficient to prove such an exten- 
sion of bigotry in the United States as to justify us in saying 
“American public opinion is bigoted.” 

Here, then, is the issue as cleanly chiseled and as concrete as 
I can make it. At the risk of seeming unduly iterative I must 
again insist that the question is not “Is bigotry rife?” but “Is 
public opinion bigoted ?” 

With this restatement of the position I am content to leave my 
critic to his own opinion. Perhaps a re-reading of the original 
article and my subsequent letter will convince Mr. Ronald that, 
with the issue uncloudedly seen, there is not too optimistic a 
point of view in “A: Ludicrous Anachronism.” 

Woodstock, Md. Georce D. BULL, s.J. 


[This controversy will be closed next week.—Editor AMERICA.]} 
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Temperance vs, Prohibition 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Judging by your correspondence column of the past 
weeks the question of temperance against prohibition must be a 
Regarding the two writers who disagree with my 


few 


live issue. 


views on the subject of prohibition, | must say in general terms * 


that they both ignore the real question and waste valuable space 
dealing with side issues. The question. before us is whether it 
is not more wise from the standpoint of statesmanship and good 
citizenship to encourage, by means of all the moral forces left 
in our country, the cardinal virtue of temperance rather than 
adopt stringent laws, which nobody will ever dream of seriously 
enforcing, prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors in the United States. My contention is: (1) that our 
present liquor laws are altogether too lax; (2) that, weak as they 
are, they are not properly enforced, because (3) our law officers 
in every city in the land are the ephemeral creatures of the 
lowest grade of politicians. Neither Father Lambing nor Mr. 
Fitzgerald deal with the problem as thus stated, but treat us to a 
whole host of irrelevancies. My idea, in brief, is that if we do 
not a very inferior and lax set of liquor laws, 
a fortiori, we most certainly will not enforce laws which trespass 


now enforce 
upon a fundamental human right. 

I am sorry Father Lambing does not consider my methods of 
discussing the prohibition fad as sufficiently reverential, yet he 
himself informs us that “men do not lose their reason for a 
gnat,”’ thereby implying that his friends are fit subjects for the 
State Hospital! But the Scribes and the Pharisees some years 
ago lost their reason for a gnat. Later on in his letter Father 
Lambing suggests that the prohibition movement “may be di- 
rected by sympathetic reasoning”; but how in the name of com- 
mon sense are we to direct, by sympathetic reasoning or any other 
kind of reasoning, people who, according to him, have lost their 
reason? What he has to say about Pius X and the Third Plenary 
Council has no bearing on the case; the late venerated Pope and 
the Council of Baltimore, like all popes and all councils for 
some nineteen centuries, approved and encouraged the admirable, 
but voluntary virtue of self-denial; which is just a bit different 
from compulsory prohibition. 

Your second correspondent who objects to my position, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, appears to think I belong to the great school of 
closet philosophers, and that consequently I have no practical 
Let me reassure him 
The greater 


experience of “the problems of real life.” 
on this point: I am not in the least degree a hermit. 
part of this gentleman’s communication is as little ad rem as his 
smart, though rash, characterization of one who presumes to 
differ with him. Here, however, is a rare gem produced by so 
ardent a prohibitionist : “Alcohol is made to be sold, and is going 
to be sold, law or no law!” Why, that is just my contention. 
And to show him. how true his confident affirmation is, let me 
The number of illicit distilleries found in the 
whereas the 


cite a few facts. 
United States in the year 1913 was merely 
registered distilleries totaled 821. Further, 80 per cent. of the 
former class of alcohol producers were discovered in the pro- 
hibition States of Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
This is a pretty fair indication that alcohol will 


92° 
wwe 


the Carolinas. 
be made and sold, “law or no law.” 

The “practical” Mr. Fitzgerald also assures me that anybody 
who says prohibition “means drug-fiends doesn’t know the first 
thing about the subject from the practical standpoint.” Really 
I am awfully ashamed at my total want of the “practical” sense. 
Yet I find that the Clinical Director of the Georgia State Sani- 
torium reports a “steady increase in insanity from the use of 
drugs in the last five years in Georgia,” and in particular an 
increase “of more than 700 per cent. in the first two months 

1914.” 

Even as regards that American Utopia, the State of Kansas, 


of 
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there seem to be differences of opinion. For instance, a cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun, writing from San Bernardino, 
Cal., under date of February 9, tells of an experience he had 
in a Kansas town of some 20,000 inhabitants, last New Year's 
| Eve. This traveler, Mr. W. H. Wright, says that in the course 
of the last evening of the Old Year he looked around for some 
ot the usual features that mark such an occasion; but all was 
quiet, “just deadly quiet.” The following morning he inquired 
the reason for so peculiar a way of ushering in the New Year 
and received this explanation: “The people of this State,” the 
hotel proprietor informed him, “are licked, just licked, that is 
all there is to it. There are so many laws against everything, 
and so many busybodies prying about trying to convict some- 
body of something that people have lost all heart and can not 
even shout. They have become callous to all emotions whatever.” 
| Another claim advanced with confidence by Mr. Fitzgerald is 
that “the great majority of men would never think of taking a 
drink if it wasn’t under their nose all the time.” Let us see. 
The number of illicit distilleries noted above as existing in the 
Southern prohibition States in 1913 seems to me to indicate that 
if people do not find liquor “under their nose” they are willing 
to take some pains to get in a position so alluring, unlawfully. 
Moreover, I am informed by a pamphlet of former United States 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Mr. Royal E. Cabell, that 
in one year the Southern Express Co. alone shipped over six 
million gallons of whiskey directly to consumers in dry territory. 
Do these figures sustain Mr. Fitzgerald’s contention? Of course 
he tells me to throw all such statistics, got out by wicked men. 
into the waste basket; a very convenient way, and the usual way 
of the prohibitionist, of disposing of an argument. 

Finally, let Mr. Fitzgerald get this into his mind once and 
for all; that people who take my point of view are far and away 
from being friends of the American saloon. On the contrary we 
despise and detest it in its existing form, as a corrupting insti- 
tution. But we oppose prohibition because we believe there is 
ample reason to fear that it will make bad immeasurably worse. 
I find nothing in the correspondence with which I have been 
dealing to induce me to modify this opinion. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


HENRY MAuvRICE. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Will you permit me, a priest, to make some remarks on this 
question of Temperance vs. Prohibition, which has been opened 
up in the pages of AMerrcA? Human rights, howsoever humble, 
are sacred, especially when they are chartered in the Bible. We 
can not afford to let any real right of man be minimized or 
be taken from him. The Prohibitionists are assailing one right 
of man, and the Eugenists are sharpening their weapons to take 
away one or two others. When I hear men denouncing drink 
as if it were in itself an evil and speaking of total abstinence 
as if it were a matter of obligation, there rises before my mind 
the example of Our Divine Lord at the wedding in Cana, and 
the example too, I may say, of His Blessed Mother, who re- 
quested the wine for the guests which [e so plentifully gave 
them. (John ii: 1-11.) 

There comes also before my mind Our Lord’s words to the 
Jewish people: “John came neither eating nor drinking; and 
they say: He hath a devil. The Son of Man came eating and 
drinking, and they say: Behold a man that is a glutton and a 
wine drinker. a friend of publicans and sinners. And wisdom 
is justified by her children.” (Matt. i1: 18, 19.) Certainly Our 
Lord knew the evils that weuld flow from intemperance. Yet 
He did not command us to abstain from wine. “Touch not, 
taste not, handle not” (Col. ii: 21) is a favorite quotation of 
certain persons who look with disfavor on the use of wine; but 
if they examine that verse in the light of its context, they may 
not quote it any more. Our Lord knew also the benefits to be 
derived by millions from the proper use of this gift of God to 
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men, and He would not deprive them of it; and His example, 
higher than which we can not have, would seem to have been 
set up against all who would rob man of this liberty. 

Total abstinence is very good, and for some necessary, as 
every confessor knows. He who marries does well. (At least 
we hope so.) He who marries not does better; provided his 
motives are proper. So too is it with the man who likes his glass 
ef wine, and with the total abstainer who prefers his glass of 
water. But the Bible is not a cold water tract. The Bible con- 
demns intemperance, but it does not command total abstinence. 
It holds the golden mean. “Wine drunken with excess raiseth 
quarrels, and wraths, and many ruins.” (Ecclus. xxxi: 38.) 
“Grape-juice” certainly wouldn’t do that. “Use a little wine 
for thy stomach’s sake, and thy frequent infirmities.” (I Tim. 
v: 23.) “Wine may cheer the heart of man.” (Ps. ciii: 15.) 
“Give wine to them that are grieved in mind.” (Prov. xxxi: 6.) 
“Wine was created from the beginning to make men joyful, and 
not to make them drunk. Wine drunken with moderation is 
the joy of the soul and the heart.” (Ecclus. xxxi: 35, 36.) 
“Grape-juice” wouldn’t do any of those things either. Not in 
the Bible will certain of the Prohibitionists find what they are 
looking for. They will find it, however, in the Koran. 

Father Lambing says in his article in AMERICA of March 20 
(p. 565), that “superintendents of penal and charitable institu- 
tions state that drink, directly or indirectly, brings nine-tenths 
of the inmates to these institutions.” I do not now question 
the correctness of the superintendents’ estimate; but it is obvious 
that those nine-tenths in penal and charitable institutions are 
not nine-tenths of humanity. Shall the rest of humanity there- 
tore be deprived of their use of a thing because some abuse it? 
Father Lambing also says, “Bishops attribute to the same source 
nine-tenths of the trouble they have in the administration of 
their office!” But nine-tenths of their trouble, surely, are not 
nine-tenths of their priests and their people! What of the 
Pishop of bishops? What was the cause of nine-tenths of the 
troubles of Pius X? Was Modernism, for example, and the 
carrying out of the decree Quam singulari only one-tenth »t 
his troubles? Was it drink or was it heresy that vexed the 
pontificates of Paul III and Pius IV? And so on, back through 
the ages of the Chureh, has it been drink or has it been pride 
that has done the greater harm to souls? 

Intemperance is bad. And some other things are bad; some 
ether things are worse. Gluttony is only one of the capital sins. 
Anger, avarice, envy, lust, pride, sloth, are others. It isn’t the 
ilove of drink, but the love of money, that St. Paul styles “the 
root of all evils.” (I Tim. vi: 10.) Judas fell by avarice, not by 
drink. “By the envy of the devil, death came into the world.” 
(Wisdom ii: 24.) It was not the fury of drink, but the fury of 


envy, that delivered Our Lord to be crucified: “For he knew , 


that for envy they had delivered him.” (Matt. xxvii: 18.) 
And then there is sloth! Ordinary laziness! You know the 
proverbs: “An idle brain is the devil's workshop.” And: “Some 
temptations come to the industrious, but all temptations come 
to the idle.” “The continuation of the Mass does not depend on 
this movement being overcome or controlled,’ says Father 
Lambing. What of Arizona? What of the Mass in the whole 
country if prohibition of the Arizona kind should become nation- 
wide? “Who will be to blame?” inquires Father Lambing; and 
he implies that Catholics will. But Prohibitionists also, Father 
Lambing. Two wrongs, as you well know, do not make a 
right. Imagine the fanaticism that would make Holy Mass im- 
possible, by forbidding wine even for sacramental purposes! 

No doubt our lamented Holy Father, Pius X, regarded the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America as worthy of all 
praise. So do many priests, though they do not all choose to 
become members of the organization. The Church stands for 
sobriety, yes. She stands also for truth and for liberty, and 
she would expect every one of her priests to be ready to give 
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‘up his life, if necessary, in defence of them. The right to take 


a drink of wine may seem a small thing; but it is a right, never- 
theless, when one can use it without sin. Put that right under 
the guillotine and other rights will soon have to mount the 
stairs and suffer a like fate. Finally, it is no small thing, but a 
monstrous thing, to stand between a priest and his right and 
duty of offering the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, as Prohibitionists 
have done in Arizona, and as they have planned to do in other 
places. 

San Francisco, Cal. A SUBSCRIBER. 


Catholics in the Y. M. C. A. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The dispute about the Y. M. C. A. should, I think, be confined 
to this question: Is the association a religious corporation? The 
answer to this will solve many of the minor problems under dis- 
cussion. Presumably the officials of the Y. M. C. A. know their 
mind in the matter. They unhesitatingly pronounce the associa- 
tion religious in character. On page eight of their book, “With 
Men and Boys,” they say: 

The Young Men’s Christian Association seeks to unite 
those young men who, regarding Jestis Christ as their God 
and Saviour according to the Holy Scripture, desire to be 
His disciples in their doctrines and in their life, and to asso- 
ciate their efforts for the extension of His kingdom among 
young men. 

Further, among the items of interest in one of their official 
publications is found the following: 

The root of this (political) liberty, which makes men sim- 
ple, single-minded and sincere, is religion; not the super- 
ficial religion of verbal profession, ritualistic form or sacer- 
dotal magic, but the religion that walks humbly with God 
and cultivates the spirit of service and good-will, etc., etc. 
From this it appears that the Y. M. C. A. is: a militant, 

non-Catholic, religious corporation; shrewd enough not to allow 
its “rubbers” and “track managers” to “broach religion,” but 
careful nevertheless, to ridicule the “ritualistic form” and “sacer- 
dotal magic” of Catholicism. Would the defenders of the 
Y. M. C. A. allow athletic young Catholics of twenty-five to 
join the Baptist Church for the sake of a swimming pool? 

Baltimore. a, Pas 


Gothic Vestments 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The return of Gothic vestments is urged for their splendor 
and because they are appropriated by other sects that mimic the 
true religion. Those who are so stridently demanding the return, 
give the impression that the priests, of their own accord, chose 
to abandon the Gothic vestments for those now in use. Is this 
really the case? If not, then the change was made by the higher 
powers to whom a respectful appeal must be made, if a return 
to Gothic vestments is desired. 

Haileybury, Ontario. A. VIDAL. 


Few American Missionaries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Some time ago you said in an article in America, “The world 
knows too little of Damien’s successors.” I thought you would 
be interested in a notice that appeared in our local papers 
recently, and runs as follows: “On the Spanish mailboat 
Alicante arrived eleven Paulist Fathers (S. Vicent a Paulo) and 
eight Sisters of Charity, all from Spain.” Do you know how 
many have come from the United States during the fifteen years 
of occupation? Hardly eleven priests and certainly not eight 
nuns. Preachers, however, of other denominations and teachers, 
both male and female, are not lacking. 


Philippine Islands. Ba. ¥...2. 4, 
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The Holy Father’s Congratulations 


ma? AMERICA was begun on April 17, 1909, this 

present issue marks our sixth anniversary. Noth- 
ing could be more seasonable therefore than the letter of 
congratulation that recently came to the editor from 
Pope Benedict XV, and the publication of this letter is 
the fittest way of observing AMErIca’s birthday: 


To Rev. FAtuer Ricuarp H. Tierney, S.J 
Editor-in-chief of AMERICA, New York: 

Your letter with its expressions of loyalty has been a source 
of satisfaction and joy to the Holy Father, for in it He has 
found clear tokens both of your ardent zeal for the salvation of 
souls, and undoubted and devoted attachment to the 
Apostolic See 
in the review, AMERICA, which, under your direction, seconded by 
the labors of your brothers in religion, is now entering on the 
seventh year of strenuous effort in behalf of Catholic truth, its 
exposition, its explanation and its defence. 

To you, therefore, and to your associates, the Holy Father 
extends His sincere congratulations for all you have done, and 
He is prompted by His special love for His noble children in 
the United States of America to convey to you His earnest, 
urgent desire that you continue with high courage the work you 
have begun. It gives great joy to the August Pontiff to look 
forward with hopeful anticipation to the profit and honor which 
will accrue both to religion and to the State from the accom- 
plishment of the task which, with the approval of the episcopate, 
you have taken upon yourselves, viz. to guard inviolate the 
rights of the Church, to unmask error, to increase piety among 
the faithful, and to maintain union of all hearts with this in- 
fallible chair of truth. 

That God may smile upon your efforts, that there may be richer 


and more abundant fruit to your labors, and that you may have 


your 


He has ample proof both of one and the other. 
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proof of His Holiness’s affection, He bestows with all love in 
tre Lord, on you and on the other writers of AMERICA, the 
Apostolic Benediction. With much esteem I am happy to be 
Yours devotedly in the Lord, 
P. Carp. GASPARRI, 


From the Vatican, Secretary of State to His Holiness. 


March 13, 1915. 


The Patriots Again 


HE Mexican patriots have played their tune once 
again. It is the same old tune, a wheezy grind- 
organ affair rolled off the barrel by the -swarthy artist 
in charge of the Villista agency in Washington. The 
refrain is very simple: Villa is an angel sweet and 
gentle; Villa is a saint holy and powerful; Villa, Villa, 
angel, saint; Villa saint; Villa angel. Here the mocking- 
bird artist drops into an ecstasy. But ecstasy or no 
ecstasy, the Church is the cause of Mexico’s ills. That 
is clear. Everybody admits it. She has brought many 
calamities to the land beyond the Rio Grande. Among 
the greatest of these was the redemption of Villa’s and 
Carranza’s ancestors from the worship of the rain-god. 
Had the Church not committed this crime the precious 
blood of Pancho and Victoriano would have gone 
steaming up or down to the hideous god in sacrifice, 
and Mexico would have been spared the awful carnage 
now disgracing civilization. } 

But a part of the Mexican refrain was omitted. Here 
it is: Priests and Sisters were law~breakers; their 
presence in Mexico was illegal. Granted; but only for 
the sake of the argument. Behold the result. Priests 
and Sisters are here in defiance of law; to right that 
hideous wrong, to restore the equation of justice, we, 
the righteous Mexican revolutionists, shall blaspheme 
God, deny His existence; arise in our sacred might and 
desecrate churches, defile altars and vestments, perpe- 
trate unspeakable sacrileges against the Blessed Sacra- 
ment; we shall teach priests and Sisters a lesson; we 
shall dress abandoned women in vestments, pull down 
a statue from the altar and replace it by a naked priestess 
of sin; we shall torture priests, under the direction of 
Fierro; carry off young girls—ah, the priests will catch 
it—-we shali murder inoffensive Brothers, and Sisters 
will be our victims. How dare priests and Sisters defile 
our holy, beloved land by their presence! And greatest 
vindication of all, we shall fool Los Yankos; we shall 
use the loot from churches to keep an agent in Wash- 
ington who will talk to the stupid Gringos, as if they, 
like ourselves, were just emerging from the stone age. 
Holy is our warfare; justice is saved. 





Indecency vs. Good Taste 


OT long since an irresponsible critic took it on him- 
self to reprove a-Catholic mayor for inveighing 
against a play that outrages, to phrase it mildly, the 
sense of Christian modesty. The critic drew a rather 
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sharp distinction between decency on the one side and 
intelligence and good taste on the other, and he implied 
that not the former but the latter should be used. in judg- 
ing the drama. Obviously he was wrong. A correct 
feeling for the proprieties is essential to sound criticism 
of any work of art. Mere intelligence is by no means a 
safe guide to a right judgment of literary excellence. 
Aristophanes undoubtedly had rare intelligence, but he 
blundered nevertheless from an artistic point of view, 
and spoiled his otherwise excellent work by a fondness 
for scurrility. “Good” taste, too, by the very fact that it 
dispenses with the canons of decency, brands itself as 
unquestionably bad. Whatever shocks, offends good 
taste; indecency always shocks; therefore it is never ar- 
tistic. Even pagans, past and present, acknowledge this. 
Great art, of its own inherent nature, refuses to pander 
to base inclinations. It feels itself degraded, it rebels. 
How then is it possible to justify indecent plays on the 
score of good taste? Indecency and good taste are 
mortal enemies, and this even from the purely natural 
standpoint. 


A College President’s Reading 


HE papers have lately been giving considerable space 
to a letter Dr. Andrew D. White, sometime Presi- 
dent of Cornell University, wrote to the Cornell Era. 
The doctor gives a list of the books which have furnished 
him with “the most real profit and abiding pleasure.” Ex- 
cept for his eulogium of Rutherford B. Hayes, whom he 
thinks “one of the best equipped and noblest Presidents 
in the whole line,” and save for the prominence given to 
Lecky’s “History of Rationalism,” Froude’s history and 
Matthew Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma,” the list is 
worthy of little notice. It merely betrays Dr. White’s 
limitations. His unbounded admiration for Anatole 
France’s books, for example, comes with a bad grace 
from an optimistic American educator. The shallowness 
of that French cynic’s wit has been thoroughly revealed 
by the present war. 

The list is more remarkable, however, for its omissions 
—Dr. White’s own masterpiece, for instance, “The War- 
fare of Theology with Science,’’ which must be a prime 
favorite of his, is not even mentioned, though it is still 
to be found in most of our public libraries and is accept- 
ed as an authority by many imperfectly educated people. 
“The Warfare of Theology with Science’ was written 
a quarter of a century ago to advertise and defend a 
new system of teaching at Cornell; one absolutely free 
from all religious influences. The president of the in- 
stitution, irritated by opposition to this then very unusual 
university procedure, deliberately set out to make it 
clear that theology and religion had always hampered 
the progress of science and that therefore great things 
might be expected from Cornell. 

Dr. White declared, for instance, that in the Middle 
Ages papal documents had been issued which forbade 
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the practice of dissection and the study of chemistry, 
and suggested that the real reason for these decrees 
against anatomy and chemistry lay in the Church’s desire 
that people should seek cures not in medicine and surgery 
but only in pilgrimages, relics, prayers and Masses. 

The modern phase of the history of medicine had only 
just begun when President White wrote that book. Had 
he been a really wide-awake scholar he would have de- 
tected this movement. As it was he missed it and conse- 
quently his work shamefully betrayed his lack of scholar- 
ship, and the book’s general acceptance by American 


- readers has simply served to show how little even sup- 


posedly educated men, such as university professors and 
editors of scientific monthlies, knew of the immense ad- 
vance that was then taking place in the history of science 
and above all in that of medicine and surgery. It has 
now been proved that dissection was general in Italy at 
the very time when, according to Dr. White, a few men 
were secretly dissecting in fear and trembling, owing to 
the opposition of the Church. This is clear from the 
sketches that have been discovered, and from the sur- 
geons’ text-books that have come down to us. 

So it would seem that Dr. White, instead of compiling 
lists of books, owes the American people a candid ac- 
knowledgement of the fact that, because of his dependence 
on secondary authorities, he was deceived as to the real 
status of science and particularly of medicine and sur- 
gery during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance period. 
If he is taken away from us before some such acknowl- 
edgement is made he will be remembered in the history 
of American scholarship as a man who, just at a moment 
when a great change was coming over our knowledge of 
history, followed the old, neglecting the new, and wrote 
a book that became quite absurd in the course of the next 
ten years. On the other hand a frank withdrawal of a 
number of incorrect statements in “The Warfare of 
Theology with Science” would deservedly attract atten- 
tion. For such a retraction would prove the author a 
man to whom truth meant everything. Here is a fine 
opportunity for our great American truth-seeker. Will 
Dr. White take it ? 


‘Ve of Little Faith’’ 


E of little faith, less dignity and still less patriotism, 

ye are filling human ears these days with hollow 
words that mock the dignity of man and make sport of 
God’s law. Ye have joined hands with anarchists; ye 
have seduced two powerful journals to your wicked 
cause, and ye of little faith will now wage war in favor of 
a horrid sin: “The Control of Births.” God’s positive 
law will be violated, and God will not be mocked for 
ever, ye of little faith. The natural law will be broken, 
and the crime will carry with it its own punishment. For 
that law objectively viewed is part of your very self; it 
is interwoven with the very fiber of your soul. A sin 
against it is a crime against self, a degradation of self, 
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a lowering of self from manhood’s plane to the animal’s 
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a thousand bidding for it. How many hands are now 


estate. Control births, ye of little faith, and ye shall no | reached out, yearning for the dollar around which your 


longer walk upright with man; your spirit will grow | 
coarse; your instincts, brutal, your nature, crass beyond | 


telling. The sign of the beast will be upon your brow; 
the stigma of infamy on your nation, ye of little faith. 


Was It ‘‘Fit to Print’’? 


WIDELY read metropolitan journal that has 
chosen for its motto, “All the news that’s fit to 
print” considered Easter Sunday an appropriate day for 
publishing in its “magazine section” a ‘particularly offen- 
sive attack on Christianity. A Boston physician, leaving 
his legitimate domain of medicine, has been dogmatizing 
about the “complete subjectivity” of all religion, the 
‘“eroto-genetic” basis of every form of worship and the 
‘“psycho-physiological urge” of which religious cere- 
monials are the expression. He flouts the “belief in 
miracles, in transubstantiation, in virgin births,” main- 
tains that “costly churches” and a “large and prosperous 
clergy” have no right to exist, and practically asserts 
that the Church’s Eucharistic devotion has an origin like 
that of certain pagan cults. 

Had these “advanced” views been left in the magazine 
of “religious psychology” in which they first appeared, 
few, no doubt, would have been harmed by them. But 
since the New York Times, which numbers among its 
readers thousands of Catholics, considered the doctor’s 
insulting paper “fit to print’”’ and that too on Easter 
Sunday, it is high time a vigorous protest were made. 
For publishing such wicked nonsense as the article en- 
titled “Is Sex the Basis of Religion?” the Times owes 
its Christian readers an apology. 


Does It Pay? 


OT many years ago a historian, or rather a man who 
wrote a history, taking a comprehensive view of 
Christianity, expressed his surprise at the fact that the 
Catholic Church was continually beginning new religious 
orders. The old orders grow rich, lose their ‘spirit and 
efficiency, and then comes another return to poverty and 
austerity. This process is a weakness according to the 
professor who wrote a history. It is indeed a confession 
of the weakness of human naturfe, but it is an exhibition 
of strength in the Church. To meet the same disease 
with the same effective remedy, shows wisdom on the 
part of the physician. To cure human ills with the 
remedy prescribed by Christ, manifests divine wisdom 
in Christianity. When the whole world is run on a 
financial basis, when “Does it pay?” is the eternal ques- 
tion of the human race, it is courageous and bracing and 
immensely uplifting to have a few take literally the invi- 
tation: “Go; sell all thou hast and give to the poor.” 
The dollar is a precious thing. 
would rate the value of an article very high, if you saw 


At an auction you | 


enamored fingers cling? Wife and child and school and 
church and taxes and comrades and a host of others are 
bidding fast and furious for that precious coin. In what 
direction can it roll? A sphere represents the most un- 
stable equilibrium. A sphere rests on one point and 
waits but a touch to speed in any one of a countless 
number of ways. Down all those ways your precious 
dollar may roll. Yet despite its unstable equilibrium the 
dollar resists the touch. The earth, the sun, the moon 
and the other great spheres with all their possible ways 
of travel keep faithfully to their allotted paths under the 
sway of gravity. Your dollar holds back, too, and gravity 
must modestly retire to an inferior position when com- 
pared with the mighty force which clings to a dollar and 
which may be summed up in the fateful words, “Does it 
pay?” 

“Does it pay?” is the highwayman on life’s broad’ 
roads. Every one must stand and deliver at his imperious 
commands. Not the rich only but the poor, too; not the 
strong simply but widows and orphans. Some brigands 
had a sort of chivalry like that of the burglar not so long 
since, who entered a house to rob it but, finding in it 
only a poor, sick woman, gave her a contribution and 
departed. Let this question of Mammon echo persis- 
tently in the soul behind every word and act and thought 
and desire, and that soul becomes as merciless as it is 
mercenary. Friendship and the love of kin and the 
worship of God and high honor and conscience, all must 
cash in to the monster Mammon and his one, unvarying 
question. “A blaze in the east, a blaze overhead, a blaze 
in the west,” so appeared the tropical sun to the poet. 
The blaze which makes its dazzling track across the sky 
of the soul-miser, the blaze which blinds his eyes to all 
else, is that orb of gold whose dawn is red, whose noon- 
day is deadly and whose setting is bloody. The mighty 
dollar is the center of the soul system where “Does it 
pay?” is master. “Does it pay?” is the single standard 
of gold which rules and ruins the noblest. 

There is one consolation. The world hates a miser. 
Treating and the giving of useless presents are indeed 
abuses, but they have their good points. They are often 
the tribute miserliness pays to human respect. It takes 
nearly the unanimous scorn of the human race to pry 
open the purse of “Does it pay?” We recommend this 
tyranny to the consideration of the socialistic state and 
ask it, when it is finally established, to make Santa Claus 
a cabinet officer in charge of the Department of Treating 
and Gifts. Nay rather, as you have made your soul a 
den of thievery with that foul robber, “Does it pay?” at 
the gateway, pray and get your friends to pray for the 
cleansing lash of the poor man of Nazareth. Then we 
shall need no socialistic state. ‘Does it pay” will lose its 
power; greed will disappear; charity will reign supreme 
and men will become your brothers. This is more than 
silver and gold. 
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LITERATURE 


Ernest Dowson 


ELONGING rather to gossip than to literary history, 
the following anecdote is nevertheless significant when 
considered merely as an illustrative legend. A certain Lon- 
don publisher, it is said, recently had in his possession a 
notebook that had been found, after his death, among the 
effects of Lionel Johnson. The poet had scribbled in it 
memoranda of all sorts: notes for essays, stray epigrams, 
rough drafts of poems. He had also copied into it, from 
books and magazines, bits of prose and verse that gave him 
pleasure. Well, one day this friend said to Johnson’s loyal 
friend, Miss Louise Imogen Guiney—and, by the way, Miss 
Guiney is not my authority for this story—‘Do you know, 
I have found in this notebook an unpublished poem by 
Lionel Johnson! It is very beautiful, far better than any 
of Johnson’s published poems. I’ll read it to you.” There- 
upon he opened the notebook and began to declaim: 


Last night, ah, yesternight, between her lips and mine 
There fell thy shadow, Cynara! 


Of course Lionel Johnson, like every other lover of good 
poetry, had felt the charm of Ernest Dowson’s now famous 
poem which is headed by the phrase, “Non Sum Qualis Eram 
Bone Sub Regno Cynare,” and had hastily copied it in his 
notebook, perhaps from Dowson’s manuscript at some meet- 
ing of the Rhymers’ Club. The point of this story is that 
the publisher, knowing Johnson chiefly as a celebrant of the 
Catholic faith, attributed to him not one of Dowson’s poems 
about nuns, or Extreme Unction, or the Blessed Sacrament, 
but a lyric which at least in tradition and phrasing is obvi- 
ously pagan. 

Out of the mouths of babes and publishers! That wise 
and sympathetic critic, Miss Katherine Brégy, has justly 
praised the lovely poetry which resulted from Ernest Dow- 
son’s return to the faith of his ancestors. She has demon- 
strated, for all time, the genuineness of his Catholicism, and 
made Mr. Victor Plarr’s recent sneer at his dead friend’s 
conversion seem the most futile thing in his entertaining 
but ineffective book. It would be absurd for me to attempt 
to add to Miss Brégy’s interpretative appreciations of the 
“sculptural beauty” of Dowson’s religious poems. But, 
like the simple-minded publisher previously mentioned, I 
find indications, if not of piety, at least of normality, sanity, 
wholesomeness, virtue, in nearly every poem which this 
so-called “decadent” wrote. 

There are, and there have always been since sin first 
came into the world, genuine “decadents.” That is, there 
have been writers who have devoted all their energies and 
talents to the cause of evil, who have consistently and sin- 
cerely opposed Christian morality, and zealously endeavored 
to make the worse appear the better cause. But every poet 
who lays a lyric wreath at a heathen shrine, who sings the 
delights of immorality, or hashish, or suicide, or mayhem, 
is not a decadent: often he is merely weak-minded. The 
true decadent, to paraphrase a famous saying, wears his 
vices lightly, like a flower. He really succeeds in making 
vice seem picturesque and amusing and even attractive. 

_ Now, this is exactly what Ernest Dowson never could do. 
He was a member, it will be remembered, of that little band 
of “esthetic” poets which was called the Rhymers’ Club. 
With them he spent certain evenings at the Cheshire Cheese 
and there he drank absinthe. This is a significant and sym- 
bolic fact. Not in some ominous Parisian cellar, but be- 
neath the beamed ceiling of a most British inn, still stained 
with smoke from the pipe of Dr, Samuel Johnson, among 
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thick mutton chops and tankards of musty ale, in a cloud 
of sweet-scented steam that rose from the parted crust 
of the magnificent pigeon-pie, Ernest Dowson drank ab- 
sinthe. 

Of course it is true—more’s the pity!—that in the melan- 
choly years just before his death he drank absinthe in places 
where it is terribly fitting to drink absinthe. But this does 
not destroy the splendid symbolism of his act of drinking 
absinthe in the Cheshire Cheese. In his poems, he is always 
drinking absinthe in the Cheshire Cheese. The wickedness in 
his poems and in his prose-sketches are always as affected 
and incongruous as is that pallid medicine in any honest 
tavern. 

He tried hard to be pagan. In the manner of Mr. Swin- 
burne, he exclaimed: “Goddess the laughter-loving, Aphro- 
dite, befriend! Let me have peace of thee, truce of thee, 
golden one, send!” And not even Mr. Swinburne ever wrote 
lines so absolutely unconvincing. He said, “I go where the 
wind blows, Chloe, and am not sorry at all.” And from this 
lyric no one can fail to get the impression that the poet was 
very sorry indeed. He imitated, even less successfully than 
Oscar Wilde, the unpleasant prose poems of Baudelaire, 
and he made the very worst of all English versions of Paul 
Verlaine’s “Colloque Sentimental.” 

When Dowson took hashish during his student days, 
Mr. Arthur Symons tells us, it was before a large and fvstive 
company of friends. I do not think that he convinced them 
that he was that supposedly romantic character, an habitual 
user of the drug. The hashish, so to speak, in his poems is 
similarly incongruous and unconvincing. He was an accom- 
plished artist in words, a delicate, sensitive and graceful 
genius, but he was no more fitted to be a pagan than to be 
a policeman. And so, in his best-known poem, he uses all 
the pagan properties, all the splendors of sin’s pageantry, 
but his theme, his over-mastering thought—very different 
from the over-mastering thought of, say, Mr. Arthur Symons 
in similar circumstances—is a soul-shaking lament for his 
stained faithfulness, for his treason to the Catholic ideal of 
chastity. 

He could not write poems that really were pagan. He 
was not a true decadent. And for this undoubtedly he now 
is thanking God. He had his foolish hours: 
misused his gift of song. But—and this is the important 
thing about it—he did not know how to misuse it success- 
fully. The real Ernest Dowson was not the picturesque 
vagabond about whom Mr. Arthur Symons and Mr. Victor 
Plarr have written, but the man with all his heart 
praised “meekness and vigilance and chastity,” who 
faithful” in his pathetic, ineffective fashion, but who knew 
at least the fidelity of his eternal Mother, who, in Miss 
Brégy’s beautiful words, “laid his broken body in conse- 
crated ground and followed this bruised soul with her pitiful, 
Joyce KILMeEr. 


he sometimes 


who 
“was 


asperging prayers.” 


REVIEWS 


Historv of Education. By Parrick J. McCormick, S.T.L., 
Ph.D. Washington: The Catholic Educational Press. 

The history of education has been written in English be- 
fore, but rarely, if ever, without either belittling or ignoring 


the educational influence of the Catholic Church, Dr. Mc- 
Cormick’s book is, of course, very different. He treats of 
ancient education, Christian education, Renaissance and 


Reformation and modern education. The treatment of each 
of these divisions is unusually adequate for a text-book; 
the language is a model of clearness, and the references to 
pedagogical literature are comprehensive and abundant, and 
there is a gratifying absence of polemics when treating of 


false educational systems. 
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To those who still cling to the hallucination that every- 
thing good in educational theory and practice is something 
ultra-modern, a diligent perusal of this book is recommended. 
Therein they will learn that the Fathers of the Church and 
early practical peda- 
gogues, besides being holy men and great theologians; that 
many of them, notably Origen, cultivated and recommended 
that free popular educa- 


ecclesiastical writers were extremely 


the study of the natural sciences; 
tion flourished in the early monastic schools and all through 
the Middle Ages; that industrial and vocational training 
was widely developed in these schools all over Europe, and 


that women and girls were admitted into the schools and 


universities Furthermore, they will learn that classical 
studies flourished centuries before the Renaissance, that the 
scholastics were devoted students of the natural sciences, 


and that “It seems safe to assume that, at the end of the 
Middle Ages, the entire population of the towns, with the 
exception of the lowest classes, was able to read and write.” 
What, the illiteracy 
bogey of a great many modern his- 
tory? For writing this excellent book Dr. McCormick de- 
serves the hearty gratitude of Catholic educators in English- 
countries. Catholic teachers should be familiar 
No Catholic college student should fail to read it 
his college course, and Catholic students and teach- 


pre-Reformation 
educational 


then, becomes of 


writers on 


speaking 
with it. 
during 


ers in non-Catholic and State normal schools and colleges 
should see that this “History of Education” finds a place 
among the reference books. A. J. M. 


Shakespere on the Stage. (Second Series.) By WHULLIAM 
Winter. New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $3.00. 

A new volume from the still unimpgired pen of William 
Winter is always a decided and thrice welcome acquisition to 
the library of students of the drama and dramatic criticism. 
But the sane views, refined taste and scholarly language of the 
venerable dean of American dramatic critics will prove espe- 
cially refreshing at the present moment, coming as they do, on 
the heels of much ponderous nonsense from Mr. Frank Harris, 
who has recently been comparing the artistic faculties in Shakes- 
pere and Christ, respectively. That is the sort of Stratfordian- 
ism that drives men into the ranks of the Baconians. 

Mr. Winter’s book, containing his notes on “Twelfth Night,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “As You Like It,” “King Lear,” “The 
Taming of the Shrew” and “Julius Cesar,” is intended to em- 
body in permanent form the miscellaneous commentary which 
the author has elaborated during his half-century and more of 
devoted study of stage affairs in America. In his early days, 
the young critic found that the old chronicles were deficient in 
one respect: they lacked specific information as to the methods 
of the great performers, the expedients of their stage “business,” 
and other details regarding acting, interpretation, 
setting and costume. Being persuaded that sound judgment as 
to acting in the present should be informed and aided by precise 
knowledge of acting in the past, he early set himself to discover 
the traditions of the past, and to preserve in his current writings 
the usages of the present. And now, in the evening of a well- 
filled life, for Mr. Winter must be close to eighty, he is re- 
editing former studies and presenting in compendious form this 
stage history of the Shakesperean dramas. 

The result is admirable. The author's knowledge of his be- 
loved art is unimpeachable; his judgment is that of the trained 
connoisseur, gentle and kind when possible, but unerring in 
detecting fraud and mediocrity. His English is classical, and 
will exalt into the realms of true literature what might easil) 
have degenerated into a mere historical and biographical dic- 
tionary. For example, his closing paragraphs on “Romeo and 
Juliet” have all the sadness, tenderness and sweetness that 
oftentimes creep over the “world-worn dreamer,” and which, 


valuable 
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granted power of expression, furnish the groundwork for a 
literary masterpiece. But it might be noted before leaving this 
particular gem, that Mr. Winter was in much better company 
when alone with his voices from the past than when, at the end 
ot the chapter, he invokes that sad prophet of paganism, Swin- 
burne. 

As in the previous volumes, there are numerous excellent illus- 
trations, and reproductions of old prints and photographs. The 
three remaining volumes of this series, Mr. Winter promises to 
have ready for us, if life is spared to him. With Furness as 
textual editor and Winter as historical interpreter, American 
scholarship should no longer be tempted to look to England or 
Germany for authentic and discerning Shakesperean commen- 
tary. E. A. W. 


In the Oregon Country. By Grorce PaAtmer Putnam. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.75. 

This is a healthy story of outdoor life in the Northwest. 
The writer sketches this great playground of America with 
an enthusiasm born of love of the land and admiration for 
the spirit of the West. Greeley’s dictum never sounded 
truer than to-day, but the present writer would revise it: 
“Come West, young man, and help the country grow.” The 
central topic of these sketches of the open is the Oregon 
country, with trips, delightfully narrated almost in guide- 
book detail, into the Inland Empire and Puget Sound coun- 
try of Washington, with peeps into the matchless Sierras 
and the incomparable Yosemite. We follow the writer in 
his trip along the Columbia to the Dalles, follow the canoe 
trip on the Deschutes, and Shasta, Hood, Adams, Olympus 
and Rainier are all introduced. The author is partial to 
his snow-quilted neighbors, and his chapter on the Olympus 
should be read by Americans who forget their own Alps 
of the Pacific. 

The book throughout is rich in word-pictures of the land 
the Westerner loves to call “God’s country.” There is an 
interesting chapter on the railroad war, four years ago, 
between the rival Harriman and Hill interests in their fight 
for the favored route to open up Central Oregon. Mr. 
Putnam is, or rather was, an Easterner who almost literally 
“hiked” from Portland, Maine, to her big namesake on the 
Willamette, and in six years has become as confirmed a 
“booster” as the most enthusiastic Oregonian. Primarily 
the sketches deal with outdoor life; here and there, how- 
ever, interesting problems for the West are touched on. The 
book can be recommended to all lovers of healthy outdoor 
life at its best, to all who desire to get acquainted with the 
Great West, as well as to the many who will make the 
Golden Gate their objective during the coming six months. 
The volume is finely illustrated. W. J. B. 





The Early Christian Church, from Ignatius to Augustine. 
3yv Georce Honces. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 

On a complex background, in which are depicted political 
and religious Rome, together with Grzco-Oriental syncret- 
ism, the heroism of the early martyrs, and the primitive here- 
sies, Mr. Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theological School 
of Cambridge, traces the constitutional, liturgical, mystical 
and doctrinal evolution of the Christian Church. The process 
is from the simple and economic organization of Apostolic 
times, from a faith grounded on the expectancy of the speedy 
return of Christ, from simple forms of worship, to the or- 
ganization of the Ecclesia, the doctrines of Augustine, and the 
ornate liturgies. In a word, Mr. Hodges seems to hold that 
Christianity evolved from Protestantism to Catholicism. Here 
he is in error. The Catholic Church is found in the Gospels 
and the writings of Clement of Rome, which he neglects, and 
the testimony of Ignatius, which he misinterprets. The words 
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of Ignatius are plain enough: “Obedience to the bishop is 
obedience to God. He who does anything apart from 
the bishop serves the devil,” and yet Mr. Hodges understands 
them in a practical rather than in an ecclesiastical sense. 
Clement of Rome writes that the Apostles, sent by Jesus 
Christ, constituted bishops and deacons, and that these trans- 
mitted their office to their successors. Christ himself testi- 
fied: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I shall build my 
church.” In the light of these statements it is evident that 
Mr. Hodges exalts the abnormal and temporary aspects of 
Christianity, such as the existence of the charismata, to the 
detriment of its normal and permanent aspects, such as the 
constitution of a Christian society and its divinely appointed 
rulers. Even Harnack finds essentials of Catholicism in the 
Apostolic Age, and Lake, as regards the nature of the Sacra- 
ments, proclaims Catholicism to be nearer to Primitive Chris- 
tianity than Protestantism. Like Nelson at Copenhagen, Mr. 
Hodges has put the telescope to a blind eye. ji ve 





Poems. By Rosert HuGH Benson. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $0.75. 

“Tt is the test and triumph of Mgr. Benson’s achievements,” 
writes Wilfrid Meynell in an introductory note to this dainty 
little volume, “that his origin was swiftly forgotten in his own 
originality, and that he became far too eminent in himself to 
be thought or spoken of any more as his eminent father’s son.” 
These two-dozen sets of verses, largely autobiographical in 
character, are as thoroughly Bensonian as the author’s prose 
and are sure to be treasured by his friends. In poems like the 
“Lines” written before his conversion, “Visions of the Night,” 
“The Invitation,’ “A Halt,’ “Christian Evidences,’ and “The 
Priest’s Lament,” Mgr. Benson lays bare his soul. In the last- 
named verses, he had complained: “Lord, see what wounds on 
me Thy burden makes!” and hears the answer: 

Son, turn a moment, see 

Is that blood thine? 

Who is it shares thy yoke with thee, 
Treads foot by foot with thee the road? 
Whose shoulder bears the heavier load, 

Is it not Mine? 

“Savonarola Moriturus,”’ who “Dreamed that the King of the 
Sky should be King of the Earth that He trod” is another 
striking poem and “The Teresian Contemplative” is vividly 
described as 


She moves in tumult; round her lies 
The silence of the world of grace; 
The twilight of our mysteries 
Shines like high noonday on her face; 
Our piteous guesses, dim with fears, 
She touches, handles, sees and rears. 


There are also several good translations in the book, a beautiful 
“Christmas Carol’’ and a fine portrait of the author. In an ap- 
pendix Canon Sharrock describes Mgr. Benson’s last days. A 
memoir has been written by Mr. Arthur Benson, the convert's 
brother, and a “Benson Memorial Fund” has been started for the 
completion of the little church at Buntingford, England, the 
novelist had begun. Americans who wish to contribute should 
send checks to Lloyds Bank, Ltd., 33 Belgrave Road, London, 


S. W. W. D. 


The Confessions of Frederick the Great, with Treitschke’s 
Life of Frederick the Great. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25. 

The confessions of Frederick the Great differ widely from 
those of St. Augustine. The latter bewails his evil deeds and 
glorifies the mercy of God in his regard. Frederick acknowl- 
edges none of his misdeeds, probably did not believe in God, 
boasts of his principles (or lack of them) and in everything 
seeks his own aggrandizement. “The true religion of a 
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prince,” he says, “is his interest and his glory.” Here 
Frederick is first, God, as known and worshiped in religion, 
must be subservient. Self is the keynote of his life, for this 
he drilled his boorish subjects and made of them a manly 
race, conscious of their nationality and their worth; for this 
he warred and stole provinces; for this he fought against 
the great house of Austria and made Prussia a power in 
Europe. Treitschke in the rhapsody called “The Life of 
Frederick the Great” closes his eyes to the evil and sees only 
the good in Frederick, just as many an English writer will 
grow enthusiastic over the exploits of Marlborough or Nel- 
son, forgetting these men’s shortcomings. “The Confessions” 
and the “Life” are, of course, published just now as an anti- 
German war-book, and are by no means calculated to foster 
in American hearts the spirit of neutrality. oe Pe 8 





Making the Most of One’s Mind. By Joun ApAms, Profes- 
sor of Education, University of London. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. $1.00. 

The writer of this book is an educator of experience who 
has put into a few hundred pages some very practical sug- 
gestions that will prove helpful to teacher and student. The 
chapters on reading, note making, translation, essay writing 
and examinations are especially good. The sub-title, “A 
Guide for All Students,” really indicates the value of Professor 
Adams’s book, for the hints that are given in a style at once 
easy and convincing are really excellent. Self-development, 
self-realization, the need of personal effort is insisted upon. 
“The teacher’s aim should be to make himself dispensable. 
No doubt, as teacher he may still be of the greatest possible 
service, but as educator he has succeeded only when his occu- 
pation is gone.” The Catholic educator, however, can scarcely 
read a plan of campaign for “making the best of one’s mind” 
that leaves God out of the counting and really think the title 
justifiable. So the book is by no means “an introduction to 
a liberal education in the arts and literature and above all in 
the great art of life,” as the volume’s jacket claims. The 
reader will close the book with the satisfaction of having 
garnered a great deal of useful knowledge bearing upon many 
phases of self-development, but without entering the border- 
land of “the great art of life.” Gs Gears 





Visions and Revisions. By JoHn Cowper Powys. New 
York: G. Arnold Shaw. $2.00. 

“Visions and Revisions” open with Rabelais and close with 
Walt Whitman. Startled, perhaps, to find themselves elbowing 
each other in the mazes of this literary evocation, Shakespere 
and Dostoievsky, Nietzsche, El Greco, Hardy and a dozen others 
pass before the seer. Mr. Powys yields himself plastically and 
unreservedly to the spell of these “planetary creators.” He does 
not pretend to measure them by any very definite esthetic or 
moral standard. He divests himself of opinions and in pure, 
passionate humility thrills responsive to the music of these 
masters. He applies but one standard and that an elusive one, 
the “grand style.” Judged even by that measure, some of. his 
figures might, on the verdict of the vast majority, be barred 
from a place of honor in his gallery of worthies. In the turbid 
stream, for instance, of Whitman’s so-called verse, and em- 
bedded in thickest layer of ooze and silt, there are undoubtedly 
a few grains of virgin gold. But what claim has the author of 
“Leaves of Grass” to be considered a representative of the 
“orand style”? 

Mr. Powys writes with enthusiasm, with vigor, at times with 
originality, but sounds a too persistent and piercing note of 
clamorous emphasis. The principle, moreover, with which he 
starts is unsound. He contents himself with being a kind of 
xolian harp, its chords vibrating at will, under the touch of 
Nietzsche and Rabelais, Dickens and Poe! The genuine critic 
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niust more. He must summon his impressions before a 
higher court, allow all his faculties to serve on the jury and to 
He must judge his emotions by the laws ot 
reason, virtue, truth. Mr. Powys divides the critic into com- 
partments. He is an impressionist. But our impressions are 
too often unsafe guides. They have to be checked and controlled. 
In this lies the central mistake of a book which in many respects 
is stimulating and interesting. In some of these “Visions and 
Revisions” this mistake is aggravated by a veiled but none the 
less painfully apparent grossness of moral standards and ideals. 

There are not a few errata in the book: “Barrés” for Barrés 
(p. 75), “Orguz” for Orgaz (p. 76), “Graugousier” for Grand- 
yousier (p. 31), “le grand Penetre” for le grand Peut-étre (p. 
33), “Dostoivsky” for Dostoievsky (p. 78), “Quintlian” for 
Quintilian (p. 96), “flamantia mania” for flammantia menia 
(p. 156), “libre vers” for the real French, vers libre (p. 283), and 
we positively shudder at “Santa Maria, in hora mortis 


nostra!” 5 Go 


do 


give their verdict. 


Millard Fillmore. By Wutiam E. Grirris, D.D., L.H.D. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Andrew & Church. 

After reading this well-written biography the reviewer was 
more convinced than ever that the burning questions of com- 
promise and settlement, and more especially the men who for 
twenty years and longer before the Civil War grappled with 
them, are well worth our patient study to-day. The need, 
too, of remodeling our notions of Millard Fillmore’s char- 
acter, which is commonly thought to be that of a rather weak 
opportunist, becomes imperative. Instead of a machine poli- 
tician, the author depicts him as a staunch, consistent, pro- 
gressive statesman, whose foresight opened the rich marts of 
Japan to the commerce of the world; whose energy promptly 
and effectively baffled the Cuba filibustering expedition; whose 
courage did not shrink from sacrificing his personal chances 
for reelection, first by signing, and later by carrying into 
effect, the “Fugitive Slave Law.” To bring into prominence 
the life and actions of such a man, and to set them in their 
true light, has been the effort of Mr. Griffis, and he has done 
it well. Without belittling others he has exalted his hero to 
a well-merited eminence, following in his method the spirit, 
as he himself says, of the great Jesuit, Leonard Perin’s “Rules 


M. J. S. 


of Good Behavior.” 

The Falccner of God and Other Poems. By WILLIAM Rose 
tenET, New Haven: Yale University Press. $1.00. 

The author of this book thanks fifteen different magazines 
for the reprint of his verses, and they all would plead guilty 
to catering to the multitude except perhaps Poet-Lore, Poetry 
and the Poetry Review. In “People” Mr. Benét humorously 
and popularly caricatures toadying to the mob. Another evi- 
dence of the popular tendency may be discerned in the be- 
wildering variety of meters and rhymes. From the jog-trot 
of Pope all the way to the craw-fish amble of Whitman, with 
little, however, of the two extremes, this falconer pounces on 
all the styles. He is as opulent in rhymes as Swinburne and 
but faintly disguises their music by imbedding them in long 
lines. Mr. Benét is a diligent student of all the poets, many 
of whom are found in the “Schoolroom of the Poets,” where 
Goldsmith seems more lovable than Chatterton, as he is 
vastly popular. “The Intrepid Mariner” introduces 
Shelley speaking in a Browning dramatic monologue, and 
it is an excellent talk with a tragic end. Whether descrip- 
tions that overwhelm by romantic wealth, as in “May Cele- 
brants,” are preferred, or those that suggest with Homeric 
clear-cut simplicity as where the “Street Lamp” “sheds on 
the pave its careful boundary,” readers will be satisfied with 
the falconer’s prey. They will find Kipling popularity of de- 
tail and dialect in “On the Waterfront” and elsewhere, and 
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Kipling matter with Swinburne meter in the “Foreign Sailor.” 
“The Cats of Cobblestone Street” will recall the witches of 
“Macbeth” without the dramatic propriety of its prototype. 

Mr. Benét never comes down to the Tupper level, but “His 
Worst Enemy” and “The Good Counsel” represent the ten- 
dency. More frequently the good and evil wing his falcon 
flight with eloquence, not so happily in one or two sordid 
subjects as “The Laughing Woman,” where it is hard to see 
glimpses of good through the black evil, but very happily in 
“The Man,” a noble, religious poem, and quite happily in “Re- 
prisals,” which should be read by all women and by all but-a 


few men. We are heirs of all the ages and Mr. Benét, who 
writes things worth while, has not been disinherited. 
F.'P. D. 
A Pilgrim’s Scrip. By R. Campnertt THompson. New 
York: John Lane. $3.50. 


As excavator of Nineveh in the company of Mr. King, and 
of Carchemish, and other sites, Mr. Thompson has contribut- 
ed scientific articles and monographs to such publications as 
the “Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology.” 
These publications are necessarily very limited in their circle 
of readers nor do they admit of popular writing. And so Mr. 
Thompson has set down, with facile pen, in highly imaginative 
language, the interesting experiences he had in Mesopotamia, 
Sinai, the Sudan and elsewhere. He has given us a pleasant 
and instructive book. Few have toiled as much as he in the 
ruins of Semitic, Hittite and .other civilizations and, of these 
few, exceedingly few details of natural scenery—such as 
mountains against the horizon, the tone-color of clouds, “the 
hush of the star-shine”; and still fewer pick up those odd bits 
of accurate folk-lore that are so characteristic of the present 
work, One who has left the beaten path followed by tourists 
in the Orient knows how far from exaggeration are some of 
the medical prescriptions Mr. Thompson describes. For a 
sure cure for rheumatism, for instance, is an ointment of 
worms steeped in olive oil. The heads of young mice, it 
soaked in cil, make a good liniment for kinks in the joints, 
and young puppies are the proper diet for consumptives. 
The only jarring feature in Mr. Thompson’s book is its 
occasional jargon. He revels in words that are rare, archaic, 
poetic and, now and then, of his own coinage. On one page 
tind “poluphloisboisterous,” “pompholygopaphlasmatic,” 
“trailbaston patriarch,” and another :nstance of obscure ex- 
pression of a simple thought is “theologomachy at Sabbato- 
thysia.” W. F D. 


we 
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We lately received the “Annuario Pontificio per L’Anno 1915” 
(Typografia Poliglotta Vaticana, Roma, $1.40), the official di- 
rectory of the Universal Church. This useful volume contains a 
complete list of the popes, giving the nationality, date of acces- 
sion and length of reign of each one. There are now fifty-nine 
cardinals: Cardinal Netto, created in 1884, is the dean of the 
Sacred College, twenty-nine are Italians, and nine cardinals died 
last year. There are 14 patriarchal sees, 208 archbishoprics, 900 
bishoprics, 546 titular sees, 22 sedes nullius, 80 sees or vicariates 
following the Oriental Rite, 13 apostolic delegations, 164 vicari- 
ates apostolic, 65 prefectures apostolic, nearly 2,500 domestic 
prelates and 89 religious Orders or Congregations of men. To 
writers, editors and publicists the “Annuario Pontificio” is in- 
dispensable. 





The current number of Studies, that admirable Irish quarterly, 


opens with a timely paper by Professor J. M. O'Sullivan on 


“German and Slav in the Middle Ages.” It is a corrective for 
C. R. L. Fletcher’s recent volume on “The Making of Western 
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Europe.” Int “Ideals at Stake,” A. J. Rahilly shows that the 
present social and international chaos of Europe is the outcome 
of naturalism. Father Corcoran concludes that “State Monopoly 
in French Education” would mean “State monopoly of free 
thought.” Sir Bertram C. A. Windle shows what a menace to 
niorality “The Latest Gospel of Science” is. W. F. Butler con- 
tinues to the end of Elizabeth’s reign the history of confiscation 
in Ireland. Francois Veuillot shows how much the Church in 
France owes to the late Count de Mun and Father A. M. Mac- 
Sweeney, O.P., contributes an interesting “Study of Poverty in 
Cork City.” This scholarly “review of letters, philosophy and 
science” should be found in our parish libraries and in public 
reading rooms. 





President Wilson’s lay-sermon, “When a Man Comes to Him- 
self” (Harper’s, $0.50), reads like an address to a graduating 
class and seems reminiscent of the author’s Princeton days. Like 
every piece of literature that comes from Mr. Wilson’s pen, this 
essay is excellently written, and while it contains sentences over 
which the newspaper paragraphers have, of course, made merry, 
“When a Man Comes to Himself” abounds in shrewd bits of 
wisdom and happily turned phrases. He writes, for instance: 

Mr. Bagehot used to say that a bachelor was “an amateur 

in life,’ and wit and wisdom are married in the jest. A 

man who lives for himself has not begun to live—has yet 

to learn his use, and his real pleasure, too, in the world. 

It is not necessary he should marry to find himself out, but 

it is mecessary he should love. Men have come to them- 

selves serving their mothers with an unselfish devotion, or 
their sisters, or a cause for whose sake they forsook ease and 
left off thinking of themselves. 


The essay ends with a fine tribute to the power of Christianity 
in the world of to-day. 





Walter A. Dyer’s “Pierrot, Dog of Belgium” (Doubleday, ° 


$1.00) and Josephine Scribner Gates’s “The Land of Delight; 
Child Life on a Pony Farm” (Houghton, $1.00), are well-told 
animal stories that the children will enjoy. The first book fol- 
lows the career of little Lisa’s canine friend from the time ot 
his joyous puppyhood, through the perilous days of the German 
invasion, when he served his country by drawing about a machine 
gun, till the night he returned home covered with honorable 
wounds. The other books tell of the splendid time a flock of 
little boys and girls had during a visit to “Old Aunt Mary’s,” 
where every child had a Shetland pony to ride. Both volumes 
are well illustrated. 





It is surprising that a publishing house of Houghton, 
Mifflin’s standing should bring out such a manifestly fraudu- 
lent and mendacious book as “The Secret of an Empress.” 
It is supposed to be the autobiography of Countess Zenardi 
Landi, who calls herself the fourth child of Emperor Franz 
Joseph and his wife Elizabeth. That the author might grow 
up free from the soul-repressing atmosphere of the court, 
her mother, we are asked to believe, gave her to a bourgeois 
Lutheran family to rear. A Jesuit, however, whose normal 
hue was yellow, but who turned green when enraged, taught 


the child catechism. The Empress Elizabeth, according to | 


the testimony of this precious “daughter,” was an “anti- 
clerical,” a pantheist, and perhaps a vulgar intriguer. This 
attack on the memory of a pure and noble woman no French 
or Italian firm would publish. The author protests that 
she is a Catholic, but no religious scruples seem to have 
kept her from securing a divorce in this country from her 
lawful husband in order to marry Count Landi. 





From Tequi, Paris, comes a small French “Catechism of the 
Religious Life’ (1 franc). The late Mgr. Delong, Bishop of 
Nevers, is the author. Vocation, the vows and virtues of the 
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religious state are dealt with briefly and clearly. “What Faith 
Really Means” (Herder $0.15) is a simple explanation which 
Father Graham of Motherwell has composed in order to dispel 
the darkness of Protestant minds with regard to what Catholic 
faith means. The author is a convert and has selected for ex- 
planation those topics with which Protestants find most difficulty. 
The pamphlet will be useful in the class for converts——Under 
the title, “Memoirs of Zi Pre” (Herder, $0.50), Bishop Dunne 
of Peoria has written a companion volume for his “Polemic 
Chat.” This book contains a series of elementary Catholic in- 
structions. All the subjects treated are woven story-like into the 
“Memoirs” and are simply and clearly discussed. The latest 
nimber of “The Angelus Series” is “The Wit and Wisdom of 
John Ayscough” (Benziger, $0.50), which Scannell O’Neill has 
judiciously gathered from that excellent author’s writings.—- 
“Saints and Saintly Dominicans” (John Murphy, Baltimore) 
is a book of short meditations, one for each day of the year, 
based, as a rule, on the lives of the numerous men and women 
who reached lofty holiness by following the rule of the Order of 
Freachers. Father Thomas a Kempis Reilly, O.P., has edited 
the volume. 








Every one, whose copy of Whiston’s translation of “The An- 
tiquities of the Jews” and of “The Wars” became properly dog- 
eared in the days of his youth, will recall two ways in which he 
was impressed. At first he was carried away by the lurid scenes 
with which the work abounded; wonderful battles and scenes 
of blood, most satisfying to the youthful mind. Later, though 
just as surely as the book became dog-eared, there arose a feel- 
ing of antagonism for the narrator, for was not.this man Jose- 
phus dangerously akin to a traitor to his country and his people? 
And as the eye grew more discerning, other unlovely traits in his 
character, such as his vanity and obsequiousness, became con- 
spicuous. Yet, if we discard Josephus, whom else have we to lift 
the veil from many of those long-gone days? In his “Josephus” 
(Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia), Mr. Norman Bent- 
wich makes a critical examination of the man and the book 
which will confirm the foregoing opinion. 





In “The Mirror” (Herder, $0.60) Mary F. Nixon-Roulet, 
the author of numerous popular juveniles, tells the interesting 
adventures of Carlo, a little Italian boy, who was kidnaped 
in Chicago. But Miss Alice takes care that all turns out 
right. Those who have seen the fine moving picture en- 
tertainment, “In the Land of the Head-Hunters,” the photo- 
graphs for which Mr. Edward S. Curtis took during a long 
sojourn among the British Columbia Indians, will be inter- 
ested to learn that he now has out a book about that tribe. 
Thirty half-tone pictures from the scenario are reproduced 
to illustrate the text. (The World Book Co., Yonkers, N Y., 
$1.20.) ——-While ordering a febrifuge or a cough-mixture 
for their patients, doctors might, with due caution, add a 
few words of advice, culled from the “Prescriptions” of R. 
C. Cabot, M.D. (Houghton Mifflin, $0.50.) These maxims 
and aphorisms, gathered from their author’s larger work: 
“What Men Live By,” “will make Work easier, Play more 
rational, Love more beautiful, Religion more real.” So the 
editor, Edith Motter Lamb, assures us. Judged by his 
pithy reflections, Dr. Cabot is a genial, serious, high-prin- 
cipled gentleman. His counsels will not cure the grosser 
evils of our nature. But they can prepare the way though 
a slight precipitate of pantheism lingers elusively in the good 
doctor’s prescriptions ——‘Emmanuel” (McVey, Philadelphia, 
$1.00) is a devotional work by Archbishop John Joseph 
Keane. The author imagines Our Saviour holding succes- 
sive councils at Bethlehem, Nazareth, Calvary, Rome and 
Mt. Olivet and applying the Gospel principles to the present 
state of the world. 
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EDUCATION 
Inflated Verbal Currency 


W" know what inflated currency means. It is the stagnation 
which an oversupply of irredeemable paper can inflict on 
the nation. We know, too, how difficult it is to apply a remedy for 
this evil. Inflate your money and you depreciate the mechanism 
of exchange, and the greater the inflation, the more hopeless the 
depreciation With its mechanism valueless, exchange of 
products, and thus industry and earnings, come to a standstill. 
Before all exchange of products, however, comes the first and 
most necessary of all exchanges, viz., the exchange of ideas. You 
can not have industry without the one; but you can not have 
society, hardly thought or life itself, without the other. For 
the transfer of ideas, you need a currency even more than for 
the exchange of products. We know and handle the products 
themselves, apart from the money that we exchange them with; 
but ideas are delivered to us and sent from us veiled in words. 
Words are the currency, the mechanism of exchange for ideas. 
If the depreciation of money has at times been so disastrous, 
what will be the result of a depreciation of the intellectual cur- 


rency of words? 


A FLoop or “BROMIDES” 


Few will deny that there is such a depreciation at the present 
time. The existence of “bromides” is a symptom. Nor do we 
need to go far to discover the inflation of language which is 
the cause of it. If nobody were allowed to issue a phrase without 
a United States certificate that an exactly corresponding idea had 
been duly deposited in his mental treasury, how many of our 
preachers and writers and talkers could continue their business? 
The market is flooded with these verbal greenbacks. Unfortu- 
nately the issue is not restricted to Congress or the President or 
any other responsible party, but is free for all. They can be 
picked up on every hand. You need only read some current 
essayists, or subscribe to a philanthropic magazine, to learn that 
“the spiritual and individual appeal of feminism is to the waxing 
social consciousness throughout the world,” or that “the restate- 
ment of faith in terms of equal rights and the recasting of 
work in the mold of democracy are shown to be essentially in- 
volved in the gospel of the awakening Church.” 

Note that we do not stigmatize these utterances as valueless. 
Chere is comfort in knowing, for instance, as a “grip-you-hard’ 
advertisement puts it, that “health is too vital, too strenuous, too 
energetic and expansive for bottle or box to hold it.” The in- 
flated greenbacks were not valueless. You could buy a cake ot 
soap for a hundred dollars worth of them. In like manner these 
But they mean very little in comparison 
with what a word ought to mean. They are inflated. Their 
value depends on the credit of those who use them. There are 
even artificial means for creating this credit. But take away 
this credit; meet a miserly critic, and their exchange value drops. 


words have some value 


TuHoucut Lost 1n Worps 

Such a devaluation of language is certainly regrettable, espe- 
cially as it appears most in those fields of discussion which re- 
quire clear expression as well as clear thought. Questions of 
ethics, of society and religion are often obscure enough in them- 
selves, without being further darkened by cloudy phraseology. 
We could come to an understanding much more readily if we 
had only to adjust ourselves to our opponent’s thought, without 
the added problem of unravelling his skein of language. The 
result is that public discussion becomes frequently a mere match- 
ing of phrase against phrase. “Personal liberty,” for instance, is 
pitted against “social responsibility”; and without definitely 
understanding the meaning of either term, the public looks on 


to see which bantam will win out. Such a habit increases the 
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very evil from which it springs, viz., the jnability. to distinguish 
between thought and language. 

Lack of training, rather than lack of intelligence has produced 
this inability. Many people who use words without any definite 
relation to thought are at bottom as intelligent as any one else, 
but their deficiency comes from an educational defect. By edu- 
cation we learn to think; by it we learn to speak and write; 
but there should also be a factor in the process of education 
which will establish precisely the habit of abstracting ideas from 
conventional modes of expression, and so getting a clear notion 
of language in its relation to thought. The more widely you vary 
different expressions of the same idea, the better is your hold 
on that idea; and the more just your estimate’ of the value of 
language as an expression of ideas. Synonyms, definitions and 
paraphrases accomplish this end to a certain degree, as well as 
the contrast of learned and popular expressions. If you under- 
stand, for instance, that “Christian chivalry” may be expressed 
hy “honoring woman as the weaker vessel,” to use St. Peter’s 
phrase; or that it is immaterial, so far as ideas go, whether you 
say “the exercise of parental devotion” or “looking after the 
children,” you will acquire first, a somewhat clearer idea of 
chivalry, or parental devotion, as the case may be, and secondly, 
a better estimate of language as an instrument; as the haidmaid, 
not the mistress, of thought. 


THE VALUE OF TRANSLATING 


The most thorough-going treatment, however, is the study of 
a foreign language, and particularly of a form of expression 
entirely at variance with our own. A modern language can 
hardly offer this. No matter how different the verbal or gram- 
matical form may be, there is a community of idiom, despite the 
numerous variations, among all modern languages. In all of 
them the distinctly modern turn of speech remains, with the 
modern trait of preferring abstractions, where the ancients used 
cencrete terms. The Russian or the Frenchman, the German or 
the Spaniard, will all use, for instance, and understand such an 
expression as “national profit” or “social betterment.” We have 
to go back to Roman times to meet with people who could not 
possibly avail themselves of such a phrase. If you wish to 
convey the same ideas to them, you would be obliged to express 
them as “those things which benefit the commonwealth,” que 
prosunt reipublice; “that by which the citizens can better live,” 
cor some such round-about phrase. 

Hence, and here is the point, there is a discipline in the ancient 
languages which no modern tongue can offer, precisely because 
by them you are forced to detach your thought from its con- 
ventional modern wrappings and examine its very essence. Then, 
efter you have clothed it in a new form of expression, wholly 
unlike that which you are used to, you have formally registered, 
so to speak, your new understanding of an old thought. The 
eld conventional phrase appears to you in a new light, not as a 
vague utterance, but as definitely related to a definite idea. 


THe Wortu oF LATIN COMPOSITION 


How much attention, then, do our secular colleges pay to that 
branch, Latin composition, which is undoubtedly the specific for 
the evil which we are discussing? Not that the study of Latin 
composition is absent from the secular institution. We know 
the attention and care which many of their most eminent pro- 
fessors have devoted to it: the warm enthusiasm of such scholars 
as Professor Parker, Professor Collar and many others. But 
it remains a side issue, an elective which very few, relatively to 
the total of arts students, care to choose. There is, moreover, 
the inevitable difficulty of teaching it in a stimulating and thor- 
oughly educative manner, owing to that lack of correlation with 
other studies which is a marked defect of our secular college 
system. From its very nature it can not be an isolated branch. 
Yet ask the graduate of any of our secular colleges, who may 
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have studied Latin composition there, to note what close con- 
nection was observed with even the Latin authors taken up in 
other classes, not to speak of the English courses, which only 
in the Catholic system of studies can possibly be brought into 
close relationship with the Latin hour. He will reply that it 
was treated pretty much as an isolated study; and will witness 
to the prevailing modern sentiment that Latin composition is a 
rather dead and unprofitable task for the average boy, a matter 
for specialists in Latin, irrelevant to the study of English or 
the formation of a practical speaker or writer. 


THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE’s SUPERIORITY 


By yielding, however, to this opinion, the secular colleges have 
lost a clue to mental training to which Catholic educators have 
been far more faithful. Why apologize for the insistence on 
this study in our principal Catholic high schools and colleges? 
One of the chief reasons, apart from their training in logic 
and oratory, why the debaters from our Catholic colleges usually 
excel those from other institutions is the habit that the Latin 
classroom has given them of seeking the thought below the 
words. 

Therefore do not let your boy talk you out of sending him to a 
Catholic college by the complaint that “they insist there so much 
on Latin composition and other obsolete stuff. What we need 
to-day is sociology, science of government, etc.” Remind him 
gently, but firmly, that many a volume of sociology could be 
written on a sheet of note-paper if the author were faced by 
the study of Latin composition, under a teacher true to the 
thorough Catholic educational tradition, to redeem his verbal 
greenbacks for the gold of exact expression. 

Joun LA FARGE, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Sectarian Legislation in Massachusetts 


DOPTED in 1780, the Constitution of the Commonwealth oi 

Massachusetts sets forth in its preamble the purpose and 

aim of government as the procurement of safety, prosperity and 

happiness for the people. The government is to be one of “laws 
not men.” 

In the Declaration of Rights, Article III of Part First, as 
amended by Article XI, of the Articles of Amendment, it is 
provided, among other matters, that “all religious sects and de- 
nominations demeaning themselves peaceably and as good citi- 
zens of the commonwealth, shall be equally under the protection 
of the law; and no subordination of any one sect or denomina- 
tion to another shall ever be established by law.” 

It is in connection with the above provisions, and for purpose 
of further amendment of such in reference to appropriations, 
that three petitions, known respectively as the Fitzgerald, Cross 
and Batcheller bills, were introduced this year into the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. The first two provided for different de- 
grees of limitation governing appropriations made for educa- 
tional, charitable or religious bodies. The third, known as the 
Batcheller Bill, demanded that no appropriation of funds raised 
by taxation be expended for “the purpose of founding, main- 
taining or aiding by appropriation, payment for services, ex- 
penses, or in any other manner, any church, religious denomina- 
tion or religious society, or any institution, school, society or 
undertaking which is wholly or in part under sectarian or ecclesi- 
astical control.” 

All three bills were referred to the Legislative Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments. “Leave to withdraw” was reported 
by the committee on the Fitzgerald and Cross petitions. In each 


case five members of the committee of eleven dissented, four of | 


the dissenters being democrats and one a republican. The com- | hand, we can not but remember that Roger Williams was 


mittee reported the Batcheller Bill, with the same men dissenting | 


who opposed the committee’s action in the Fitzgerald and Cross 
petitions. Action was taken on the floor of the House on 
Wednesday, where a lively debate followed. 


A REVIVAL oF BIGoTRY 


All three bills were made the subject of discussion. In the 
course of the argument it was shown that from a total appro- 
priation for charitable purposes, made from 1860 to 1914 and 
amounting to $6,350,000, but $49,000 was granted to Catholic 
charitable institutions. Of an aggregate of $8,614,000 appropri- 
ated within a similar period for educational purposes (State nor- 
mal schools excepted) not one cent had been granted for the 
support of Catholic educational institutions. 

The substitution of the Cross Bill, which restricted appropria- 
tions to institutions controlled by State, city or town, was urged 
as a final settlement of all controversy occasioned by religious 
prejudice. The broader standpoint of opposition was enunciated 
by Representative Sherburne, of Brookline, who declared that 
the passage of any one of the measures before the House was 
in substance a criticism of the wisdom of the Legislature and 
its ability to deal in a rational and public-spirited manner with 
problems of a charitable, educational or any other nature which 
might present themselves in the future for legislative action. It 
was argued that the measures before the House occasioned a 
rekindling of the long-smoldering religious prejudice and bitter- 
ness and that this feeling should find no place in a government 
of laws for the public weal. 

It was also pointed out that many of the higher educationat 
institutions throughout the Commonwealth are substantially de- 
nominational in character, and that to the support of these in- 
stitutions the Catholics had uncomplainingly contributed for many 
years and in large sums. The Batcheller Bill, as Representative 
Sherburne of Brookline declared in his opposition to the measure, 
was founded in the imagination of a religious bigot, one who 
is seeking for personal advantage and exploitation and perhaps 
for a position as a reward for his prejudiced efforts. 


A QUESTION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


At present there is no constitutional prohibition against ap- 
propriations for higher educational institutions, societies or 
undertakings under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. (Merrick 
v. Amherst, 12 Allen, 500. Jenkins v. Andover, 103 Mass., 94.) 

In regard to the question of appropriation of public money for 
aiding any church, religious denomination or religious society, 
there is less legal certainty upon this very important matter. Be- 
cause of a bequest made by the Legislature under date of April 
24, 1913, the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massa- 
chusetts in a divided opinion held to the belief that such appro- 
priation is prohibited by the Constitution and its amendments, 
but this belief is in the nature of things not a decision of law 
and therefore not final. In the matter of statutory requirements 
and in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution the 
Legislature is supreme in enacting provisions under which ap- 
propriations shall be granted. 


DEFEAT OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The effect of the lively and at times heated arguments upon 
the Fitzgerald, Cross and Batcheller bills upon the floor of the 
House on Wednesday afternoon resulted in defeat for all three 
measures: the Batcheller measure was rejected by a vote of 
115 to 107, the Cross Bill thrown out by a voice vote and the 
Fitzgerald petition defeated by a vote of 116 to 111. 

It would seem logical to assume that the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, rich in growth and development and equally rich 
in notable accomplishments, would not witness this child-like 
attempt to stir up religious strife and bitterness. On the other 


forced to locate at Providence, Rhode Island, because of the 
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hard-hearted prejudice shown by the early settlers in Massachu- 
setts who sought the shores of this country to worship God as 
they believed, yet who, on the other hand, could not tolerate a 
stranger coming among them, seeking only that to which every 
man is entitled—justice. 

Of what advantage has been all this growth and development 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts if it has not brought to 
the citizens of the community a spirit of justice that is com- 
patible with the standard of real Christianity? Let us hope the 
swan song of organized A. P. A.-ism in Massachusetts has been 
sung and that the descendants of the far-famed Puritan fathers 
may see the light as they never have seen it before. 

Lester B. DonanugE, PH.D. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


All sorts of school problems, those concerning morals excepted, 
have had the serious attention of pedagogues these many years 
past. The following item taken from the New York Sun may 
tiow direct thought and rhetoric to one phase of our boys’ morals: 

On learning that the principal and assistant principal of a 
large public school found it, necessary to call the police and 
invoke the processes of the criminal law to protect them from 
the annoyances devised and practised by their fourteen-year- 
old pupils, a large number of hitherto unconvinced New 

Yorkers made up their minds that there is urgent need of 

reform in the education system. 

What will come of the riot? Platitudes probably and cries ot 
warning from preachers that moral instruction can not be given 
for fear of union of Church and State. 


Austral Light gives a_ splendid account of the recep- 
tion tendered, in Sydney, on February 13, to His Ex- 
cellency, Mgr. Ceretti, first Apostolic Delegate to Australasia. 


After the Lord Mayor had delivered an address of welcome, 
there was a great procession, in which many prominent people, 
priests and prelates, as well as laymen, took part. In the line 
were the Bishops of Armidale, Goulburn, Wilcannia and Mait- 
land, the Coadjutor-Archbishops of Brisbane and Adelaide, the 
Archbishop of Melbourne and the Archbishop of Sydney and 
staff. In his really notable speech, His Excellency, the Delegate, 
paid this graceful tribute to the spirit of good will existing in 
Australia: 

I am not surprised to hear that the Catholics under your 
care are devoted to the Crown and Constitution. Catholics 
in every country have ever been loyal to lawfully constituted 
authority and, when they enjoy so large a measure of liberty 
and prosperity as in this country, as mentioned by you, the 
State can not but expect from them their cordial cooperation. 
The new Delegate’s lot is cast in a beautiful country, among 

generous people, whom he will serve to the full extent of his 
great talents. 

The death of Reverend Joseph Marra, S.J., for nine years 
Superior of the Colorado and New Mexico Mission of the So- 
ciety of Jesus and later Provincial of the Neapolitan Province, 
took place in Naples, Italy, March 30. He was born in the same 
city in 1844 and entered the Jesuit order there. At the dispersion 
of the Society in his native land, in 1860, he was sent to Ireland 
for his novitiate and the completion of his classical course. He 
studied philosophy at Tortosa, Spain, and theology at Woodstock, 
Maryland. After ordination he became one of the pioneer labor- 
ers in the New Mexico and Colorado Mission and later was 
made Prefect of Studies and Rector of the newly founded col- 
lege at Las Vegas. For twenty years he was connected with 
the Revista Catolica, the Spanish weekly review published in that 
city, remaining its editor even during the years of his superior- 
ship over the entire Mission. 
and there made Provincial of the Neapolitan Province, a po- 


In 1896 he was called to Naples | 





sition which he aE until 1903. Returning to Las Vegas, - 
was again installed Superior of the Mission and editor of the 
publication for which he had formerly labored so long and fruit- 
fully. Finally, in January of the present year, he left for Rome 
as a delegate to the General Congregation which was to elect 
the new Jesuit General. At the close of this Congregation the 
news of his sudden death was flashed back to the Sacred Heart 
College, Denver, whose second president he had been. He was 
a man particularly fitted for the high positions of trust and 
authority which he filled, combining singular sweetness with 
great strength of character. 





Recently a writer in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle published part 
of a letter from an officer aboard the*U. S. S. North Carolina, 
which has been at anchor off the wretched Syrian port of Beirut 
since September 23. Among other’ items of interest in the com- 
munication are found the following: 


I have found these agents (missioners) of American and 
English religious organizations engaged in speculation by 
methods quite inimical to local tradesmen. Dreadful tales 
of woe intended to pry “backsheesh” from sympathetic Ameri- 
cans, are forwarded to the United States. It will sound in- 
credible. but these people “frank” their letters through the 
consulates and aboard United States naval vessels as “sailors’ 
mail,” thereby giving color to their allegations that rigor- 
ous censorship exists over the mails. Nothing of the sort ex- 
ists outside Constantinople, even since Turkey entered the 
war! 

Six hundred and forty officers and men of the North Caro- 
lina will agree to raise and present $1,000 to any missionary 
who can prove that they (the missionaries at Beirut) are in 
the slightest personal danger! Some of them ARE in fear 
of being found out, as I know. That wireless call for an 
American warship at this place—as YOU know, it isn’t a 
port, only an open roadstead, with two miles of rocks and 
bars between where we lie and the shore—was a deliberate 
scheme to enrich the Beirut provision purveyors and bum- 
boat women to the amount of $50,000 per month. In this 
scheme, to my personal knowledge, certain highly moral (?) 
foreigners share! It is a clever way of putting Uncle Sam’s 
= in circulation. And it has worked here since September 
ast. 


Evidently these missioners have one eye and a half on earth 
and a half an eye on heaven. 





In the recent death of Father J, D. W. Sewell, S.J., at Madras, 
India has lost its most distinguished Catholic educational leader. 
He was the son of Sir William Sewell and like his father entered 
upon a military career, working his way to the rank of a major. 
Born in 1836, he became a Catholic only in 1872. He soon 
yielded his sword to the soldier saint of Pampaluna and in 1880 
was ordained priest in the Society of Jesus. For the last thirty- 
two years he was at the head of St. Joseph’s College, Trichi- 
nopoly, raising that institution to the eminence it now holds. In 
his position of principal of St. Joseph’s he likewise amply shared 
in the government of the Madras University, and the impress of 
his personality is visible in every page of its legislation during 
the past three decades. No educational commission of any im- 
portance was instituted by the university in which he did not 
take a prominent part. Particularly noteworthy was the set of 
regulations, mainly due to him, which has helped to overcome 
the difficulties arising from the great diversities of castes and 
creeds among undergraduates. This part of his educational 
activity received universal recognition and was acknowledged 
as an important factor in promoting the social development of 
the country. In recognition of his educational services the British 
Government decorated him with the Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. 
Father Sewell was for years a member and chairman of the 
municipality -of Trichinopoly and set on foot many excellent 
municipal reforms. His influence among the Hindoos and Mo- 
hammedans was so deep and practical that he conciliated good 
will and respect toward the whole Catholic community. 











